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PREFACE. 


The  purpose  of  the  "Australasian  Literature 
Primers''  is  to  provide  text-books  which  will  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  great  writers. 
All  are  based  upon  the  same  general  lines.  They 
contain  an  introduction  dealing  with  the  writer's 
life,  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  characteristics 
as  man  and  poet,  and  his  position  in  English 
literature.  The  poems  or  prose  selections  chosen 
to  illustrate  the  writer's  work  are  so  treated  as 
to  open  up  the  way  for  more  extended  study. 
Textual  notes  have  been  given  only  where  they 
have  been  thought  necessary,  but  there  are  many 
introductory  notes  giving  circumstances  of  com- 
position and  the  writer's  aim.  Hints  on  literary 
study  have  also  been  incorporated.  At  the  end 
will  be  found  questions  suggesting  lines  of 
enquiry.  Many  of  them  involve  study  outside 
the  selected  pieces.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  the  text-books  as  manuals  which 
prepare  the  way  for  further  study.  The  ques- 
tions can  be  used  either  for  individual  study  or 
for  purposes  of  class  discussion. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


OUTLINE  OF  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 


THE    WONDERFUL    CENTURY:    A  REPRESENTATIVE 
POET. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  well-named  ''the 
wonderful,"  for  among  all  the  centuries  of  man's 
history  there  is  none  that  can  rival  it  in  variety 
and  range  of  achievement.  Tennyson's  life  almost 
spanned  this  great  period.  He  saw  the  old  order 
change  and  give  place  to  new  in  all  departments 
of  human  activity.  When  he  was  a  child,  tra- 
velling, for  instance,  was  still  conducted  by  almost 
the  same  means  as  it  had  been  when,  fifteen  cen- 
turies earlier,  a  Roman  emperor  passed  from  the 
remote  province  of  Britain  to  Rome.  When 
steam  came,  all  this  was  changed.  A  new  age, 
if  only  in  mechanical  power,  was  come.  But 
with  the  new  external  advance  in  power  went  the 
internal  or  invisible  advance; — men's  thoughts 
were  widened.  As  the  railway-train  sped  man 
on  to  conquests  over  time  and  distance,  so  the 
onward-speeding  thoughts  of  man  were  to  lead 
him  ever  forward,  "spinning  down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change."  The  mere  catalogue  of  the 
new  thoughts  and  new  actions  would  fill  a  volume. 
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The  great  body  of  modern  science  was  developed. 
The  far-influencing  theory  of  Darwin,  that  all 
forms  of  life  were  developed  from  fewer  and 
simpler  forms  through  countless  ages,  was  applied 
to  the  study  of  all  branches  of  knowledge,  includ- 
ing Religion.  Old  hereditary  rights  and 
privileges  gave  way  more  than  ever  to  those 
founded  on  human  worth,  as  political  power 
passed  from  the  few  to  the  many.  With  the 
passing  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
there  arose  also  the  query,- — are  not  women  of  the 
people,  too,  and  shall  they  not  have  education,  and 
rights  and  votes?  On  all  these  and  a  thousand 
other  topics  a  flood  of  literature  was  poured  out. 
Enlightenment  spread,  and  as  it  spread,  unrest 
necessarily  increased:  an  enlightened  populace 
will  not  be  content  with  less  than  its  due.  Mean- 
while England's  over-seas  dominions  grew — Mel- 
bourne was  founded  when  the  poet  was  twenty- 
six; — commerce,  too,  grew  with  tremendous 
rapidity,  and  brought  men  of  all  nations  more  and 
more  into  contact  with  each  other.  Despite  the 
numerous  wars,  there  grew  steadily  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  great  truth,  proclaimed  by  both  reli- 
gion and  science  that  all  men  are  brothers,  in  spirit 
and  in  flesh. 

Of  this  many-coloured,  many-sided  movement 
in  all  its  complexity,  vigour,  doubt,  certainty, 
thought  and  action,  Tennyson  may  fairly  be 
named  as  a  representative  poet.  There  was 
hardly  any  side  of  this  wonderful  life  that  he  did 
not  touch,  and  none  that  he  touched  that  he  did 
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not  adorn.     With  the  universal  poet-soul  he 

gathered  to  himself  the  aspirations  of  the  British 

people,  and  voiced  them  with  marvellous  power, 

variety  and  beauty.     It  may  be  said  of  him,  as 

of  his  own  Cleopatra,  that  his— 

"Warbling  voice,  a  lyre  of  widest  range 

Struck  by  all  passion  did  fall  down  and  glance 
From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  through  all  change 
Of  liveliest  utterance.'^ 

Brimley,  one  of  his  soundest  critics,  says : — "It 
is  this  wide  range  of  thought,  ever  active  in  every 
direction  to  supply  material  for  the  imaginative 
faculty  of  the  artist, — this  catholic  sympathy  with 
modern  life  in  all  its  characteristic  phases — that 
is  Tennyson's  distinguishing  quality,  and  that,  in 
combination  with  his  formal  poetic  skill,  renders 
him  the  favourite  of  the  cultivated  classes." 

As  early  as  1859  Gladstone  claimed  for  Tenny- 
son a  supreme  place  amongst  modern  poets,  and 
even  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  basing 
the  claim  largely  on  the  delicate  insight  into 
beauty,  the  refined  perception  of  harmony,  the 
faculty  of  suggestion,  and  the  eye,  both  in  the 
physical  and  moral  world,  for  motion,  light  and 
colour.  This  is  high  praise,- — altogether  too 
high ;  yet  it  shows  how  the  poet  aflfected  the  lead- 
ing minds  of  his  day. 

Time  is  gradually  modifying  the  extravagant 
claims  made  by  Tennyson's  earlier  admirers :  his 
fame  is  certainly  less  than  it  was.  Yet  he  has 
great  qualities,  well  worthy  of  our  close  study. 
But  we  must  first  have  a  connected  view  of  the 
facts  of  his  life  and  work. 
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CHURCH  AND  LAND:  HOME  INFLUENCES, 

1809-27. — Tennyson  was  born  on  August  6th  at 
Somersby,  a  village  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which  his 
father  was  rector.  The  father,  the  Rev.  George 
Clayton  Tennyson,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentle- 
man of  property;  but  for  some  reason  did  not 
inherit  the  estate.  The  Church  and  landed 
estate,  two  of  the  main  conservative  factors  in 
England,  thus  formed,  as  it  were,  the  groundwork 
of  the  poet's  life  and  thought:  his  poetry  is  essen- 
tially that  of  an  English  gentleman.  Alfred  was 
the  fourth  of  a  family  of  twelve,  eight  sons  and 
four  daughters,  two  of  whom,  Charles  and  Fre- 
derick, shared  with  Alfred  the  poetic  gift.  The 
poet,  like  Milton,  was  blest  in  a  father  who  hated 
not  the  gentle  Muse,  and  who  interested  himself 
in  the  education  of  his  family. 

At  the  age  of  seven,  Alfred  was  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  Grammar  School  of  Louth,  which, 
as  a  result  of  bullying  by  boys  and  ushers,  he 
seems  to  have  cordially  hated.  He  left  this  school 
before  he  was  twelve,  and  studied  under  his 
father,  and  indulged  his  love  of  Nature  to  the  full 
at  the  same  time.  This  combination  of  quiet  and 
beautiful  rural  scenery,  intermingling  with  cul- 
tured and  scholarly  home-life,  in  happy  concord 
with  brothers  and  sisters,  is  reflected  in  many 
of  his  poems.  Through  it  all  ran  the  mother's 
saintly  influence:  the  poet's  reverence  for  her 
appears  in  '^Isabel." 

"The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude 
Of  perfect  wifehood  and  pure  lowlihead." 
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EARLY  TASTES  AND  EFFORTS. 

From  a  very  early  age  Tennyson  exhibited 
powers  of  composition  and  imagination ;  his  fairy 
stories  were  the  delight  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  Very  early,  too,  he  had  developed  a 
desire  to  write  verses,  like  Ovid  and  Pope,  ^'lisping 
in  numbers,''  or  like  Milton  ''feeding  on  thoughts 
that  voluntary  move  harmonious  numbers."  He 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  meditated  poetic 
immortality, — this  was  his  calling,  to  this  he 
dedicated  himself.  Fortunately  for  him,  the 
father  understood  him,  loved  verse  himself,  and 
gave  full  play  to  the  nascent  powers  of  the  boy. 
''If  Alfred  die,''  said  he,  "one  of  our  greatest  poets 
will  have  gone."  Reserved,  sensitive  and  fond 
of  solitude,  he  might  easily  have  been  soured  or 
made  rebellious  by  injudicious  handling. 

At  the  age  of  eight  he  wrote  his  first  poem. 
At  fourteen  he  had  written  many  verses, 
among  them  an  epic  of  6,000  lines  in  the 
style  of  Scott,  and  also  a  drama  in  blank 
verse.  At  twelve  he  had  produced  a  criti- 
cism of  "Samson  Agonistes," — valueless,  of 
course — and  in  another  poem — "The  Coach  of 
Death," — had  imitated  Coleridge's  "Ancient 
Mariner."  He  seems  to  have  liked  the  verse  of 
Thomson,  author  of  "The  Seasons."  After  that 
he  turned  to  Pope :  then  later  he  became  a  devotee 
of  Moore  and  Byron.  The  death  of  Byron  in 
1824  seems  to  have  brought  him  a  real  grief.  This 
period  of  boyhood  closed  with  the  publication  of 
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a  book,  'Toems  by  Two  Brothers,"  in  1827,  writ- 
ten by  Charles  and  Alfred,  but  issued  anony- 
mously. The  eldest  brother,  Frederick,  was  also 
a  contributor.  They  received  £10  from  the  pub- 
lisher. What  the  publisher  received  from  sales 
of  copies  must  have  been  very  little.  The  first 
venture  was  certainly  no  great  success. 

AT  CAMBRIDGE:  ARTHUR  HALLAM. 

1828-31.— In  February  of  1828,  Tennyson 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  and  entered  Cam- 
bridge with  his  brother  Charles.  The  poet  did 
not  have  a  very  brilliant  course.  The  studies 
of  the  University  were  mostly  in  the  departments 
of  Classics  and  Mathematics.  He  found  them 
dull  and  too  matter-of-fact,  suitable  only  for  "dry- 
headed  calculating  angular  little  gentlemen.''  He 
left  the  University  in  1831  without  having  tried 
for  honours,  and  without  taking  a  degree. 

Yet  he  had  secured  notice  immediately,  owing 
to  his  fine  physique,  and  his  handsome  appearance. 
Further  than  that,  his  great  talents  secured  him 
high  recognition.  Able  men  there  discerned  his 
gifts  and  praised  his  poetry  nearly  ten  years 
before  London  acknowledged  him. 

His  poem  on  ''Timbuctoo''  which  his  friends 
persuaded  him  to  send  in  for  the  Chancellor's 
prize  medal  competition  in  blank  verse  proved 
successful — June  6th,  1829. 

At  Cambridge  he  made  friendships  with  many 
men  of  later  note.  Trench,  Milnes  (Lord  Hough- 
ton), FitzGerald  (author  of  ''Omar  Khayyam"), 
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and  Merivale,  the  historian,  among  them.  They 
formed  a  society  known  as  the  Apostles. 
Thackeray,  too,  was  there.  The  outstanding 
figure  was  Arthur  Hallam,  son  of  the  historian. 
Tennyson  said  of  him,  '*He  was  as  near  perfection 
as  mortal  man  could  be.''  Gladstone,  who  was 
born  in  the  same  year  as  Tennyson,  had  also 
known  Hallam  at  school.  Over  sixty  years  later 
the  great  statesman  wrote,  ''Arthur  Hallam  was  a 
spirit  so  exceptional  that  everything  with  which 
he  came  into  relation,  during  his  shortened  pas- 
sage through  this  world  came  to  be,  through  this 
contact,  glorified  by  a  touch  of  the  ideal.  Among 
his  contemporaries  at  Eton  he  stood  supreme 
among  all  his  fellows,  and  the  long  life  through 
which  I  have  since  wound  my  way,  and  which  has 
brought  me  into  contact  with  so  many  men  of 
rich  endowments,  leaves  him  where  he  then  stood, 
so  far  as  my  estimation  is  concerned." 

The  influence  which  Hallam  exerted  over 
Tennyson  himself  may  be  gauged  from  ''In 
Memoriam."  To  Hallam  the  poet  was  still  more 
intimately  knit  when  in  1829  the  former  became 
engaged  to  Emily  Tennyson.  Hallam  seems  to 
have  been  his  literary  and  religious  Mentor,  par- 
ticularly in  the  doubtings  which  were  common  to 
both,  but  which  Hallam's  optimistic  temperament 
grappled  with  more  successfully  than  could  the 
morbid  mind  of  his  friend.  Tennyson's  mental 
anguish  is  easily  intelligible,  for  his  sceptical 
tendencies  tended  to  alienate  him  from  his  own 
folk,  who  were  strictly  orthodox. 
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HIS  FIRST  volume:  TOUR  TO  SPAIN. 

1830. — Hallam,  though  a  writer  of  verse,  had 
no  envy,  but  rather  an  ever-estimate  of  Tenny- 
son's poetical  powers.  In  1830  the  poet,  when 
still  an  undergraduate,  published  his  first  volume, 
"Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical'':  Hallam  wrote  of  it  in 
highly  laudatory  language.  The  book  had  little 
circulation  outside  the  University,  though  Rogers 
praised  it.  Christopher  North  abused  it — **Drivel 
and  more  dismal  drival,  and  even  more  dismal 
drivel,"  and  writing  of  the  song  called  ''The 
Owl,"  he  said:  ''Alfred  himself  is  the  greatest 
owl ;  all  he  wants  is  to  be  shot,  stuffed,  and  stuck 
into  a  glass-case,  to  be  made  immortal  in  a 
museum."  Tennyson,  however,  did  not,  though 
depressed,  lose  faith  in  himself,  being  cheered  by 
Hallam's  criticism,  "The  features  of  original 
genius  are  clearly  and  strongly  marked.  The  author 
imitates  no  one."  Among  the  best  poems  of  this 
volume  are  "The  Deserted  House,"  "The  Dying 
Swan,"  "The  Poet,"  "Isabel,"  "Mariana,"  and 
"Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights."  The 
poet's  religious  struggles  appear  in  "Supposed 
Confessions."  Many  of  these  poems  are  exqui- 
sitely musical ;  great  command  of  the  resources  of 
metre  is  manifest,  and  a  richness  of  phraseology 
everywhere  abounds.  But  they  certainly  want 
substantial  interest.  "They  present  no  phenomena 
of  nature  or  of  human  life  with  force  and  distinct- 
ness, tell  no  story,  express  no  passion  or  clear 
thought,  depict  no  person,  thing  or  scene  that  the 
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mind  can  recognise  for  a  reality.  .  .  .  They 
scarcely  reach  the  altitudes  of  ordinary  sense/' — 
(Brimley). 

Andrew  Lang,  however,  says  that  the  germ  of 
all  Tennyson's  original  qualities,  except  his  rural 
humour  and  his  epic  powers,  is  to  be  found  in  this 
volume.  At  this  time  the  poet  wrote  *'The  Lover's 
Tale"— not  published  till  1879,— a  work  full  of 
original  beauty  and  promise. 

He  left  the  University  in  February,  1831,  owing 
to  his  father's  death,  and  still  lived  on  with  the 
family  in  the  old  rectory  at  Somersby  till  1837. 
The  two  elder  brothers  were  away  from  home,  so 
Alfred  had  to  assist  his  mother,  for  the  money 
left  her  by  her  husband  was  very  little  indeed. 
In  the  previous  year  he  was  in  Spain  with  Hallam, 
fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  Spanish 
insurgents  against  Ferdinand.  It  was  on  this 
tour  that  he  saw  the  scenery  which  he  has 
described  in  "Oenone"  and  in  "Mariana  in  the 
South."  He  still  kept  up  visits  to  and  correspon- 
dence with  his  Cambridge  friends.  Meantime 
there  were  times  of  unrest  in  Britain.  The  agita- 
tion for  Reform  was  more  and  more  clamant,  and 
unsettling  influences  were  stirring  men's  minds. 
Yet  he  still  loved  to  wander  in  the  fields,  and  to 
meditate. 

SECOND  VOLUME. 

1832.— In  1832  appeared  ''The  Lady  of  Shalott 
and  Other  Poems,"  including  the  **May  Queen," 
*^The  Lotos  Eaters,"  ^^Oenone,"- the  first  of  the 
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Classical  Idylls— 'The  Palace  of  Art/'  Dream 
of  Fair  Women/'  and  other  well-known  poems.  The 
famous  critic,  Lockhart,  slashed  the  poems  with 
savage  malevolence,  particularly  *'Oenone,'' 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  Tennyson's  best 
poems.  Other  adverse  critics  followed  Lockhart. 
Tennyson's  sensitive  soul  winced  under  the  on- 
slaught. However,  he  was  again  cheered  by  the 
sympathy  of  Hallam,  and  by  the  enthusiasm  which 
Cambridge  manifested.  How  any  capable  critic, 
such  as  Lockhart,  could  be  blind  to  the  clear- 
dawning  radiance  of  a  new  and  original  poet  is 
beyond  explanation.  The  Cambridge  Union  de- 
bated whether  Tennyson  was  the  equal  of  Milton, 
— a  claim  which  would  receive  little  support  in 
our  own  day.  Some  of  his  own  feelings  may  be 
seen  in  the  later  poems  ''Literary  Squabbles," 

"The  Poet's  Mind,"  "To  After  Reading  a  Life 

and  Letters,"  and  "The  Dead  Prophet."  He  pub- 
lished no  more  for  ten  years.  Some  of  the  adverse 
criticism  was  directed  against  obvious  defects, 
which  Tennyson  was  wise  enough  to  remove. 
Further,  the  reading  public  had  been  turned  by 
Scott  towards  fiction. 

DEATH  OF  hallam:  A  RICH  POETIC  DECADE. 

1832-42. — During  these  ten  years  he  studied 
hard  at  metre  and  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
developing  his  poetic  powers.  This  meant 
poverty  of  course.  Still,  he  greatly  widened  his 
knowledge  of  life  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
social,  scientific  and  religious  questions  of  the  day. 
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He  studied  classics,  German,  Italian,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  electricity.  He  had  found  the  Uni- 
versity teaching  too  academic  and  too  little  in 
touch  with  the  vital  struggles  of  the  people.  *'The 
Gardener's  Daughter''  and  that  great  poem, 
''Morte  d' Arthur,"  were  written  in  this  period.  In 
1833  Hallam  died  suddenly  when  abroad  again  at 
Vienna.  Tennyson  had  to  break  the  news  to  his 
sister  Emily.  During  her  consequent  illness  he 
had  many  dark  days:  he  suffered  much  from  his 
eyes,  was  discouraged  by  the  cold  reception  ac- 
corded his  poems,  and  if  one  may  judge  from 
**The  Two  Voices,"  seems  even  to  have  meditated 
suicide.  Some  portions  of  ''In  Memoriam" 
shaped  themselves  at  this  time  in  his  sad  heart. 
His  nobler  self  re-asserts  itself  in  ''Ulysses" 
(1834)  ;  "Sir  Galahad"  belongs  to  the  same  year: 
"Tithonus"  was  written  about  1835. 

In  1837  the  family  left  Somersby  and  came  to 
live  near  London.  About  this  time  the  poet  be- 
came engaged  to  Miss  Sellwood,  whom  he  had  first 
met  in  1830.  She  was  sister  of  Charles  Tenny- 
son's wife,  and  niece  of  the  explorer.  Sir  John 
Franklin.  It  is  to  her  he  refers  in  "The  Brides- 
maid," on  the  occasion  of  Charles'  marriage,  1836. 
The  engagement  was  broken  off  in  1840,  owing  to 
poverty,  and  Tennyson  continued  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  art,  confident  of  himself.  He  made 
tours  through  England  with  FitzGerald.  "Godiva" 
was  written  on  the  way  from  Coventry.  "Locks- 
ley  Hall"  reflects  the  social  and  Chartist  unrest  of 
the  period. 
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CARLYLE'S  PICTURE  OF  THE  POET:  SUCCESS  OF 
POEMS. 

1837-42. — In  the  new  home  Tennyson  fre- 
quently visited  London,  often  meeting  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  and  enjoying  tavern  dinners:  these 
are  referred  to  in  *'Will  Waterproof's  Lyrical 
Monologue/'  the  poems  wherein  he  speaks  of — 

"That  eternal  want  of  pence 
Which  vexes  public  men." 

Carlyle,  in  a  letter  to  Emerson,  thus  describes 
the  poet: — ''Alfred  is  one  of  the  few  British  and 
foreign  figures  (a  not  increasing  number,  I  think) 
who  are  and  remain  beautiful  to  me,  a  true 
human  soul,  or  some  authentic  approximation 
thereto,  to  whom  your  own  soul  can  say  'Brother.' 
However,  I  doubt  he  will  not  come ;  he  often  skips 
me  in  these  brief  visits  to  town ;  skips  everybody 
indeed,  being  a  man  solitary  and  sad,  as  certain 
men  are,  dwelling  in  an  element  of  gloom ;  carry- 
ing a  bit  of  chaos  about  him,  in  short. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  finest  looking  men  in 
the  world.  A  great  shock  of  rough,  dusky, 
dark  hair;  bright,  laughing,  hazel  eyes; 
massive  aquiline  face,  massive,  yet  most  deli- 
cate; of  sallow,  brown  complexion,  almost 
Indian-looking;  clothes  cynically  loose,  free-and- 
easy,  smokes  infinite  tobacco.  His  voice  is  musi- 
cal, metallic,  fit  for  loud  laughter  and  piercing 
wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between;  speech  and 
speculation  free  and  plenteous;  I  do  not  meet  in 
these  late  decades  such  company  over  a  pipe.  We 
shall  see  what  he  will  grow  to.'' 
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Carlyle  advised  Tennyson  to  give  up  poetry  and 
write  prose. 

After  ten  years  of  silence,  during  which  he  was 
loth  to  allow  any  of  his  poems  to  appear  in  maga- 
zines, and  during  which  he  had  suffered  under 
doubt,  poverty,  and  apparent  failure  of  his  hopes, 
he  published  in  1842  a  collection  of  poems  whose 
merit  was  beyond  all  dispute.  "Locksley  Hall," 
"Morte  d'Arthur,''  "Ulysses,''  and  "Sir  Galahad," 
among  others  were  indubitably  works  of  genius. 
Emerson  said,  "There  is  no  finer  ear,  nor  more 
command  of  the  keys  of  language."  Wordsworth 
and  Carlyle  were  both  eulogistic,  and  both  praised 
"Dora,"  particularly.  "Dora,"  "The  May  Queen" 
(1832),  and  "The  Gardener's  Daughter"  belong 
to  a  group  known  as  the  "Home  Idylls,"  simple, 
natural  and  domestic.  In  their  day  they  at- 
tracted more  attention  than  the  really  great  poems 
of  the  volume,  probably  because  the  reading  pub- 
lic appreciated  their  naturalness  after  Byron's 
Oriental  poems,  Scott's  mediaeval  tales,  and 
Moore's  "Lalla  Rookh."  Four  editions  were  pro- 
duced in  four  years.  The  ten  years  of  silence, 
meditation  and  ripened  life  had  borne  their  fruit. 
Better  expression,  deeper  thought,  grander  har- 
monies distinguish  the  best  of  the  new  poems 
from  the  old. 

pension:  "the  princess." 

1842-50. — Unfortunately  the  poet  lost  all  his 
money  and  some  of  that  belonging  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters  through  the  failure  of  a  wood-carving 
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manufactory.  But  he  got  money  owing  to  the 
death  of  a  certain  man  whose  life  had  been  in- 
sured in  his  interest  by  his  brother-in-law. 

In  1845  Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton), 
one  of  the  brilliant  group  of  his  University  days, 
urged  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  grant  him  a  pension. 
Peel  had  never  heard  of  Tennyson.  A  copy  of 
the  1842  poems  was  sent  to  him  with  *'Locksley 
Hall"  and  ''Ulysses''  marked.  Peel  was  im- 
pressed and  granted  £200  a  year.  Lytton  attacked 
Tennyson,  and  came  off  .rather  badly.  Years 
later  Tennyson  dedicated  his  drama  ''Harold"  to 
Lytton's  son. 

In  1847  appeared  "The  Princess,  a  Medley." 
A  medley  it  certainly  is:  a  prince,  a  princess, 
chivalry  and  romance,  history,  science,  and  meta- 
physics, all  mingled  with  the  advocacy  of 
"Women's  Rights."  The  main  idea  is  that 
"Woman  is  not  undeveloped  man,  but  diverse." 
The  poem  was  inspired  largely  by  the  discussions 
in  England  on  the  education  and  training  of 
girls,  and  on  the  true  relation  between  man  and 
woman.  Tennyson  was  ahead  of  his  age  in  many 
respects,  though  all  the  advocated  reforms  seem 
mild  enough  in  our  day.  In  this  poem  he 
describes  his  mother — 

''No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being  all  dipt 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise; 
Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men." 

In  "The  Princess"  the  lyrics  are  numerous  and 
beautiful,  "Tears,  Idle  Tears,"  "The  Splendour 
Falls  on  Castle  Walls,"  and  others.  "Poetical 
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genius  squandered  upon  a  ridiculous  framework," 
says  Stephen  Gwynn. 

''IN  MEMORIAM":  MARRIAGE:  LAUREATESHIP. 

1850. — This  is  Tennyson's  most  notable  year. 
After  ''In  Memoriam''  appeared,  he  became  a 
kind  of  religious  guide  to  many  doubting  souls. 
In  it  he  expressed  the  common  sorrow  of  man  for 
the  dead,  probed  into  the  mystery  of  the  unseen, 
raised  a  cry  of  anguish  for  human  hopes  defeated 
and  overthrown,  and  yet  closed  with  a  note  of 
hope  and  faith  in  "That  God,  which  ever  lives  and 
loves.''  Many  minds  have  found  in  "In  Memoriam" 
a  consolation  like  to  that  derived  from  the  Psalms. 
This  poem  is  really  a  series  of  short  poems,  all 
in  the  same  metre  and  all  issuing  from  a  common 
centre,  the  poet's  grief  for  the  death  of  Hallam. 
The  MS.  of  the  poem  was  nearly  lost  by  being  left 
at  a  lodging  in  London  which  Tennyson  had  just 
quitted.  The  poet  Coventry  Patmore,  recovered 
it  for  him.  The  popularity  of  "In  Memoriam" 
has  waned :  the  poem  does  not  meet  the  needs  of 
our  generation. 

This  same  year  saw  his  reunion  with  Miss 
Sellwood,  after  a  separation  of  ten  years.  His 
position  being  now  an  assured  one,  they  were 
married  in  June:  he  was  41,  she  37.  "The  peace 
of  God,"  he  said  in  later  years,  "came  into  my 
life  before  the  altar  when  I  wedded  her."  She 
became  his  literary  adviser  and  "shielded  his  sen- 
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sitive  spirit  from  the  annoyances  and  trials  of 
life/'     In  a  dedication  he  wrote — 

"Dear,  near  and  true, — no  truer  Time  himself 
Can  prove  you,  though  he  make  you  evermore 
Dearer  and  nearer,  as  the  rapid  of  life 
Shoots  to  the  fall." 

Their  idyllic  married  life  is  reflected  in  some 
of  his  later  poems.  Their  son,  Hallam,  Lord 
Tennyson,  was  recently  Governor  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. In  November  of  his  "Annus  Mirabilis'' 
he  accepted  the  laureateship,  which  had  been 
offered  him  by  the  special  desire  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. In  his  acceptance  he  wrote  'To  the 
Queen,"  a  poem  of  thanks  and  of  recognition  of 
the  purity  of  his  predecessor,  Wordsworth,  who 
had  died  in  April — 

"This  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base." 

This  is  rather  a  negative  quality  to  be  the  sole 
subject  of  praise  in  a  writer. 

PATRIOTIC  POEMS. 

1850-55. — As  laureate  he  became  the  national 
voice.  The  year  1851  was  full  of  excitement 
about  home-defence;  this  evoked  '^Britons  Hold 
Your  Own,"  and  "Hands  All  Round.''  In  1852 
came  the  great  ''Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington''— 

"Foremost  captain  of  his  time 
Eich  in  saving  common-sense 
And  as  the  greatest  only  are 
In  his  simplicity  sublime." 
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Strange  to  say,  the  poem  was  badly  received  at 
the  time.  In  1853  he  was  prosperous  enough  to 
take  a  lease  of  Farringford  House,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  the  option  of  purchase.  This  was 
his  home  for  40  years. 

In  December,  1854,  was  written  "The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade." 

*'MAUD,''  A  MONODRAMA. 
1855. — This  poem  aroused  great  opposition, 
owing  to  its  new  and  irregular  metres,  and  the 
obscurity  which  attended  several  sections.  The 
reader  is  left  to  fill  up  the  gaps  for  himself. 
Tennyson  loved  to  read  aloud  from  this  poem, 
and  he  loved  the  "Ode  on  Wellington,"  probably 
because  they  were  both  badly  received.  Black- 
wood's Magazine  said  Tennyson  was  losing  ground 
and  that  "Maud"  was  ill-considered,  crude,  taw- 
dry, and  objectionable.  There  were  many,  how- 
ever, who  hailed  the  poem  with  delight.  Oxford 
made  the  poet  an  honorary  D.C.L.  Ruskin  and 
the  two  Brownings  were  amongst  the  admirers. 
Many  critics  to-day  regard  "Maud"  as  Tennyson's 
greatest  poem.  It  is  certainly  the  most  original 
in  matter  and  metre,  the  most  impassioned,  and  in 
the  lyrics  the  most  beautiful  of  his  writings.  The 
origin  of  the  poem  is  to  be  found  in  certain 
"Stanzas  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  Esq.,"  published  in 
1837  in  a  miscellany  which  was  sold  for  charitable 
purposes.     The  stanzas  begin — 

"Oh  that  'twere  possible, 

After  long  grief  and  pain, 
To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Round  me  once  again!" 
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In  the  succeeding  lines  the  lover  is  represented  as 
suffering  under  the  illusion  of  being  attended  by 
a  phantom  figure  of  Maud,  now  dead.  Some 
years  later  a  friend  of  the  poet  said  that  a  story 
was  implied  in  the  verses:  Tennyson  then  set  to 
work  and  completed  the  whole  drama.  In  read- 
ing the  poem  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  in  one 
scene  the  lover  is  in  a  madhouse,  and  believes 
himself  buried,  but  yet  not  deep  enough.  The 
opening  of  the  poem  fulminates  against  the 
abuses  of  peace;  the  conclusion,  written  during 
the  Crimean  War,  cries  hail  to  war!  and  execrates 
ease — 

"And  a  love  of  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs  and  shames, 

Horrible,  hateful,  monstrous,  not  to  be  told; 

And  hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle  unrolled!'* 

These  lines  aroused  Gladstone's  resentment 
owing  to  their  fierce  support  of  war  against 
Russia. 

^'IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING'':  ENOCH  ARDEN. 

Tennyson  had  always  been  attracted  by  the 
Arthurian  legends  (1858-69).  Four  of  these, 
"Enid,"  "Vivien,"  "Elaine,"  and  "Guinevere" 
appeared  in  1859,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception.  Eight  others  were  subsequently 
added.  In  the  final  one,  ("The  Passing  of 
Arthur"),  is  incorporated  the  "Morte  d' Arthur" 
of  1842.  Gladstone  and  Thackeray  were  amongst 
the  warmest  admirers.  The  latter  wrote  him  a 
wonderful  letter; — "You  have  made  me  as  happy 
as  I  was  as  a  child  in  the  Arabian  Nights;  every 
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step  I  have  walked  in  England  has  been  a  sort  of 
Paradise  to  me/'  Jowett  wrote  of  ''Lancelot 
and  Elaine''  as  ''the  fairest,  purest,  sweetest  love 
poem  in  the  English  language ;  ...  it  will  in  a  few 
years  be  above  criticism."  Dickens  also 
uttered  warm  praise.  Yet  old  Tennysonians 
like  FitzGerald  and  Ruskin  were  doubtful:  the 
latter  thought  it  was  too  remote  from  real  human 
life. 

Tennyson's  popularity  was  now  spread  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world.  No  poet  in  his 
life-time  ever  achieved  greater  fame  and  fortune. 

Yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  "The  Idylls," 
taken  as  a  whole,  are  not  wearing  well.  The  poet 
reached  his  zenith  with  "Maud." 

"The  Idylls"  were  finally  completed  in  1885. 
Meanwhile  "Enoch  Arden"  was  published  in 
1864.  The  subject  is  much  the  same  as  that  so 
beautifully  treated  in  "Auld  Robin  Gray."  A 
similar  story  is  told  in  Barrie's  novel,  "The  Little 
Minister."  The  same  volume  contains  "The 
Northern  Farmer,"  a  dialect  poem  written  in 
1861,  and  full  of  power  and  humour.  The  "old 
style"  farmer  is  depicted  from  a  chance  saying 
Tennyson  heard  as  coming  from  a  farm  bailiff, 
"God  A'mighty  little  knows  what  he's  about 
a-taking  me.  An'  Squire  will  be  so  mad  an'  all." 
The  old  Squire  is  proud  as  Ulysses ;  "he  works  his 
work,  I  mine."  He  has  turned  the  waste  of 
Thornaby  into  good  pasture  land, — 
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"Dubbut  loook  at  the  waiiste:  theer  warn't  not  feead  for 
a  cow; 

Nowt  at  all  but  bracken  and  fuzz,  an*  loook  at  it  now, — 
Warn't  worth  nowt  a  haiicre,  an'  now  theer's  lots  o'  feead, 
Fourscoor  yows  upon  it  an'  some  on  it  down  in  seead 
(i.e.,  clover). 

Do  godamoighty  knaaw  what  a's  doing  a-taakin'  o'  mea? 
I  beant  wonn  as  saws  'ere  a  bean  an'  yonder  a  pea; 
An'  Squoire  'ull  be  sa  mad  an'  all — a'dear,  a'dear! 
And  I'a  managed  for  Squoire  coom  Michaelmas  thutty 
year." 

The  classical  poem  *'Tithonus"  was  published 
in  1860  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  by  Thackeray: 
it  had  been  written  in  the  rich  years  1834-35,  and 
had  only  casually  been  ''ferreted  out''  from  among 
some  old  books.  ''Lucretius,"  published  in  1869, 
is  a  wonderful  study  of  the  great  Roman  poet: 
Professor  Jebb  declared  this  to  be  Tennyson's 
finest  poem. 

DRAMATIC  works:  BALLADS,  PEERAGE. 

1875-92.— In  1875  he  wrote  the  drama,  "Queen 
Mary,"  "Harold''  in  1877,  "Becket"  in  1879  (pub- 
lished 1884),  "The  Falcon,"  1879,  "The  Cup"  in 
1881,  "The  Promise  of  May"  in  1882.  In  1892 
"The  Foresters"  was  produced  in  America.  Some 
of  these  plays  were  successful  on  the  stage;  yet 
Tennyson's  genius  is  undoubtedly  not  dramatic. 
His  powers  were  mainly  idyllic  and  lyrical.  In 
1880  appeared  "Ballads  and  Poems"  containing 
"The  Defence  of  Lucknow,"  "Columbus,"  "The 
Voyage  of  Maeldune,"  "Rizpah,"  and  "The  Re- 
venge." This  last-nameli  must  be  placed 
amongst  his  best  works.     In  1885  the  volume 
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called  ''Teiresias''  was  published;  and  was  dedi- 
cated ''to  my  good  friend  Robert  Browning."  It 
was  devoted  largely  to  religious  topics,  like  much 
of  his  later  work.  The  volume  contains  the 
celebrated  lines  on  Virgil.  It  also  con- 
tains ''Early  Spring/'  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  lyrics.  In  1886  the  poet  was 
plunged  in  grief  through  the  loss  of  his  son 
Lionel,  who  died  of  jungle  fever  contracted  in 
India,  and  who  was  buried  in  the  Red  Sea.  He 
had  been  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Dufferin.  His 
memory  is  recalled  in  the  volume  published  in 
1887,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Dufferin:  the  chief 
poem  is  "Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After." 
This  poem  shows  that  his  belief  in  human  pro- 
gress had  waned;  but  his  faith  in  personal  sur- 
vival still  remains.  In  1883  he  accepted  a  peer- 
age "as  an  honour  done  to  literature"  in  his  name. 
He  had  twice  previously  refused  a  baronetcy.  In 
1889  came  one  more  volume,  containing  the  crown 
of  his  life's  work — "Crossing  the  Bar,"  a  poem 
which  the  author  wished  to  have  printed  at  the 
end  of  all  editions  of  his  works. 

DEATH. 

1892. — The  poet  retained  his  mental  powers  till 
the  end.  He  died  at  his  home  of  Aldworth,  near 
Haselmere,  on  October  6th,  1892,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  side  of  Browning, 
in  the  Poet's  Corner.  His  end  is  described  by 
his  son — "The  old  clergyman  of  Lurgashall  stood 
by  the  bed  with  his  hands  raised  and  said,  'Lord 
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Tennyson,  God  has  taken  you,  who  made  you  a 
prince  of  men!  Farewell.'" — (From  'The  Life 
of  Tennyson.") 

Tennyson  was  sensitive  to  criticism,  off-hand 
with  strangers,  and  sometimes  brusque  in  man- 
ner, but  his  intimate  friends  all  witness  to  his 
sympathetic  nature  and  his  hearty  good  humour. 
''It  was  his  many-sidedness  and  large-heartedness, 
the  interest  with  which  he  identified  himself  with 
his  country's  needs  and  interests,  her  joys  and 
griefs,  that,  quite  as  much  as  his  purely  poetic 
genius,  has  made  him  beloved  and  popular  with  a 
far  larger  public  than  perhaps  any  other  poet  of 
the  century." — (Canon  Ainger). 

TENNYSON'S  RANGE  OF  SUBJECTS. 

THE  POET.     UNIVERSALITY.  ALOOFNESS. 

A  poet  often  sees  further  and  deeper  into  life 
than  an  ordinary  man.  He  is  swayed,  too,  by 
considerations  that  to  the  ordinary  man  seem 
foolishness.  Milton,  instead  of  choosing  a  vocation 
that  might  have  brought  him  power  or  money, 
dedicates  himself  to  the  lot  towards  which  the 
will  of  Heaven  leads  him.  So  Tennyson,  w^hen 
poverty  prevented  his  marriage  with  Miss  Sell- 
wood,  did  not  cast  about  for  the  immediate  means 
of  securing  an  income,  but  dedicated  himself  to 
the  development  of  his  inborn  powers.  Thus 
a  poet  is  often  charged  with  eccentricity,  or  even 
with  folly,  for  his  refusal  to  follow  the  ordinary 
worldly  path.     But  a  poet  must  be  himself:  he 
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hears  and  sees  what  the  world  cannot  hear  and 
see. 

He  dwells  within  fair-visioned  homes  of  light, 
and  beauty  never  seen  save  by  his  eyes.  His  soul 
is  not  of  himself  alone ;  it  is  part  of  the  All.  Like 
the  ocean  are  his  mind  and  his  way,  restless  to- 
day and  black  with  gloom,  and  to-morrow  radiant 
with  Heaven's  own  blue.  What  sits  in  the  poet's 
heart  and  utters  sad-toned  music  is  not  his  in- 
dividual sorrow  alone;  but  his  universal,  sym- 
pathetic soul  responds  to  all  humanity's  cry,  and 
gives  all  back  in  varied,  manifold  tones,  as  the 
ocean's  ever-changing  voice  gives  back  in  blended 
chorus  the  murmurs  of  myriad  rivers,  and  echoes 
of  old,  spent  storms.  Nor  does  it  give  back  sad- 
ness only,  but  all  range  of  human  feeling,  laughter 
and  love,  and  happiness  in  quiet  homes  and  joy  in 
tranquil  scenes. 

The  universal  music  in  Tennyson  has  been 
heard  and  loved  wherever  human  hearts  respond 
to  sounds  of  the  English  tongue.  The  muse  of 
poetry  was  fallen  from  her  high  estate  when  he 
first  began  to  publish.  He  lifted  her.  Men 
listened  enraptured,  for  Orpheus  was  come  once 
more.  Never  a  poet  gained  in  his  life-time  more 
listeners  than  he.  They  were  charmed  by  the 
passionate  music  of  his  love-songs,  they  were 
melted  by  the  tender  cadences  of  his  romantic 
idylls,  their  thoughts  swayed  in  rhythm  with  the 
roll  of  his  sonorous  blank  verse,  their  martial 
ardour  fired  at  the  strains  of  his  battle-songs. 

It  is  this  very  note  of  universality  that  pre- 
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sents  a  difficulty  to  one  attempting  to  relate 
Tennyson's  verse  to  his  life.  Strictly,  he  had  no 
life  in  the  public  or  sensational  sense.  He 
sought  no  fame  as  statesman  or  soldier,  he  sought 
no  notoriety  by  folly  or  vice,  he  flouted  no  com- 
monly-accepted notions  of  morality;  but  lived 
from  first  to  last  as  a  quiet,  sensible,  educated 
gentleman,  beloved  by  the  v^ise  and  good  of  his 
own  land  v^ho  knev^  him  intimately,  and  beloved, 
too,  by  millions  throughout  the  w^orld  v^ho  had 
never  seen  him.  It  would,  indeed,  be  possible  to 
find  numerous  incidents  in  his  life  that  are  con- 
nected with  his  poetry.  Thus  Hallam's  death  in- 
spired '*In  Memoriam'' ;  yet  not  grief  for  Hallam, 
but  a  deep  brooding  over  all  life,  past,  present 
and  to  come,  is  the  real  subject  of  the  poem. 
''Sunt  lacrimae  rerum," — -''tears  to  human  suf- 
fering are  due."  Or,  again,  the  burning  of  hay- 
stacks in  the  unrest  of  1830  is  referred  to  in  "The 
Princess;''  and  again  in  "Mary  Boyle,"  half-a- 
hundred  years  after  the  event,  the  poet  recalls 
how  he  had  helped  to  pass  along  buckets  of  water 
to  quench  the  flames  lit  by  lowly  minds  maddened 
by  agitators.  Many  of  the  poems  may  thus  be 
given  a  personal  setting,  yet  it  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  except  in  the  obvious  case  where  he 
speaks  his  own  feelings  about  "irresponsible  in- 
dolent reviewers"  or  about  busy-bodies  who  would 
pry  into  the  sanctity  of  his  private  life.  The 
extraordinary  thing  is  that  in  the  case  of  the 
two  poems, — "Maud"  and  "Locksley  Hall," — 
where  he  seems  to  write  out  of  a  heart  embittered 
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by  cruel  suffering  and  love  deceived,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  he  writes 
of  his  own  suffering.  He  merely  enters  into 
another's  feelings  by  dramatic  substitution,  or  by 
the  universal  sympathetic  affinity  that  linked  him 
with  all  hearts.  He  sits  aloof,  a  spectator  of, 
rather  than  a  participant  in  the  struggle  of  life ; 
yet  not  like  the  gods  of  Lotos-land  "careless  of 
mankind.''  He  is  not  careless:  as  he  lived  a 
sincere  man,  so  he  writes  a  sincere  poet,— a  liv- 
ing reality  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  of 
Horace, — 

.  .  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi." 
(If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  grieve  must  you  first 
yourself.) 

But  he  writes  "ab  extra" :  he  is  not  in  amongst  the 
*'men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers."  His  life 
is  a  record  of  tranquillity,  nominal  poverty,  suc- 
cess, devotion  to  his  books,  tours  in  Europe,  happy 
marriage,  the  friendship  of  the  Queen,  a  peaceful 
and  honoured  old-age,  and  a  beautiful  passing 
hence. 

Instead  then  of  attempting  the  impossible,  let 
us  see  rather  how  he  looked  out  upon  the  moods 
and  activities  of  the  natural,  intellectual,  and 
social  worlds  around  him,  and  attempt  to  link  his 
poetry  with  these. 

RELIGION. 

A  true  poet  must  in  some  sense  be  religious :  he 
sees  behind  the  outward  shells  of  things,  and 
notes  what  is  transitory,  what  abiding.  The 
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poet  is  before  the  scientist.  The  ancient  myth- 
maker  saw  Daedalus  flying  through  mid-heaven 
on  wings  of  his  own  construction:  Tennyson 
''heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting/'  and  saw 
''the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central 
blue." 

But  Tennyson  did  not  rely  solely  on  his  ima- 
gination ;  he  was  a  true  child  of  the  new  age,  and 
so  he  studied  science,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
great  poet.  Neither  as  a  poet  nor  as  a  religious 
man  did  he  dread  the  facts  and  guesses  of  modern 
investigators.  Rather  he  welcomed  them  and 
turned  them  to  glorious  gain.  His  poetry  is  a 
triumphant  overthrow  of  Macaulay's  proposition, 
that  as  civilisation  advances,  poetry  necessarily 
declines.  Tennyson's  religion,  too,  survived  all 
theories  that  the  advance  of  science  would 
destroy  religious  belief.  Doubts  he  certainly  had : 
but  he  fought  and  laid  these  spectres  of  the 
mind.  His  poetry  does  not  exhibit  the  radiant 
cheeriness  of  Browning's  "All's  right  with  the 
world."  On  the  contrary,  he  knows  only  too  well 
that  all  is  not  right.  As  he  puts  it  in  "The 
Miller's  Daughter"— 

*There^s  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss." 

But  he  knows  how  little  is  man's  mind;  and  he 

knows  too  the  meaning  of  the  Psalmist's  cry,  "0 

Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works."     He  emerges 

from  his  religious  struggles  with  a  sure  hope — 

"That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete.'^ 
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His  cardinal  positions  seem  to  be — (1)  Indivi- 
dual personality  persists  beyond  the  grave.  (2) 
All  is  Law.  (3)  God  is  Love.  (4)  Have  Faith. 
The  first  of  these  comes  into  his  1830  volume  in 
"The  Deserted  House/'  and  stays  with  him  till 
''Crossing  the  Bar."  Though  this  latter  poem  by 
no  means  carries  for  certain  the  construction  put 
upon  it,  it  certainlj^  does  witness  to  the  poet's  con- 
viction that  death  does  not  end  all.  In  his  ''In 
Memoriam"  poem  for  his  friend  Arthur,  though 
he  often  wavers,  yet  he  is  firm  in  the  belief  in  his 
survival.  So  with  his  King  Arthur, — he  wavers 
in  the  opening  of  the  Idyll  "The  Passing  of 
Arthur," — yet  his  king  passes,  he  does  not  die. 
To  this  question,  "If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live 
again?" — he  answers  "Yes,"  with  an  assurance 
quite  beyond  that  of  Constance  for  her  Arthur 
in  "King  John."  One  of  his  last  poems  contains 
the  line — 

"The  face  of  Death  is  toward  the  Sun  of  Life." 

His  whole  belief  might  be  summed  up  in  Mil- 
ton's closing  poetic  words,— "All  is  well  though 
we  oft  doubt."  Students  who  wish  to  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  this  must  ponder  "In  Me- 
moriam," "The  Two  Voices,"  "Confessions,"  and 
"By  an  Evolutionist,"  as  well  as  numerous  other 
poems. 

SCIENCE  AND  NATURE. 

As  science  did  not  materialise  his  religion, — 
why  should  it? — so  it  did  not  mechanise  his  in- 
terrogation of  Nature.      In  fact,  his  studies  in 
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Geology,  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Electricity 
taught  him  accuracy.  There  is  no  English  poet 
who  can  equal  him  for  absolute  minuteness  of 
detail  and  precision  of  record  of  what  he  finds. 
Not  that  minute  observation  of  Nature  makes  a 
poet:  else  were  Darwin  greatest  of  nature-poets, 
despite  his  protestation  that  the  poetry  in  him 
was  atrophied  from  neglect.  This  minuteness  is 
observable  particularly  in  his  loving  and  faithful 
pictures  of  England's  rural  charm,  English  trees, 
rivers,  hills  and  dales.  *'The  Gardener's 
Daughter''  has — 

"Eyes 

Darker  than  darkest  pansies,  and  that  hair 
More  black  than  ashbuds*  in  the  front  of  March. ^' 

And  Katie  Willows  in  ''The  Brook"  has — 

"Hair 

In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within." 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  his  Nature- 
knowledge  is  ''The  Progress  of  Spring," — sent  to 
Mary  Boyle:  almost  every  phrase  in  it  contains 
definite  knowledge  of  bird,  tree,  sky,  earth  and 
season. 

But  in  addition  to  accurate  observation,  there 
must  be  love  and  imagination,  intertwined  in 
melodious  expression,  as  in  "The  Two  Voices" — 

"To-day  I  saw  the  dragon-fly 
Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie. 

An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 

Of  his  old  husk;  from  head  to  tail 

Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

He  dried  his  wings:  like  gauze  they  grew; 
Thro^  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 
A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew.'' 

*See  Mrs.  GaskelFs  "Cranford,"  Chapter  IV. 
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One  may  illustrate  his  accuracy  on  almost  every 
page  of  his  works.  But  his  descriptions  tend 
towards  monotony; — lawns,  breezes  and  foun- 
tains are  all  too  common,  and  the  treatment  is 
rather  too  genteel.  How  different  from  the 
vigorous  and  living  touches  of  Burns,  e.g. — 
"Old  Ayr  is  just  one  lengthened  tumbling  sea." 

But  if  he  loves  the  quiet  rural  scenes  of  England, 
his  imagination  has  its  gorgeous  side,  rioting  in 
luxuriant  visions.  This  appears  in  ''Locksley 
Hair'  and  more  strikingly  in  the  tropical  passage 
in  ''Enoch  Arden,''  all  the  more  brilliant  because 
of  the  simple  background  of  the  story  of  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner.  This  gorgeous  colouring, 
mostly  of  imagined  scenes,  may  be  found  in  *'The 
Palace  of  Art,''  "The  Dream  of  Fair  Women"  and 
to  some  extent  in  "Oenone." 

To  Wordsworth  Nature  is  a  living  spirit,  there 
is  in  her  ''a  sense  sublime  of  something  far  more 
deeply  interfused,  a  presence  that  disturbs"  him. 
For  him,  the  sea  is  alive — 

"Listen!  the  mighty  Being  is  awake." 

Tennyson  interweaves  Nature  with  man:  she  is 
not  a  living  presence  apart.  In  "Mariana,"  for 
example,  the  descriptions  alone  will  suggest  hope- 
less, unrelieved  misery,  even  as  Dickens  makes 
the  night-ride  in  "Martin  Chuzzlewit"  body  forth 
the  coming  tragedy.  So  in  the  "Idylls"  the 
change  in  Arthur's  fortunes  can  be  traced  in  the 
concomitant  change  of  the  seasons.  Tennyson 
resembles  Wordsworth,  certainly,  in  his  love  "for 
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home-felt  pleasures  and  for  gentle  scenes,"  yet 
he  looks  on  Nature  with  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
Wordsworth  with  that  of  a  seer  or  mystic ;  in  his 
nature-lyrics  there  are  passion  and  colour  pro- 
jected from  his  own  mind.  In  Wordsworth's 
there  is  the  vision  with  the  inward  eye  of  tran- 
quillity, the  quiet  meditation,  and  the  moral  teach- 
ing. Tennyson  sees  no  morality  in  Nature:  she 
is  neither  moral  nor  immoral.  Science  taught 
him  that,  and  he  states  it  clearly  enough  in  **In 
Memoriam" — 

"From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  'A  thousand  types  are  gone: 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go.^  " 

Yet  there  are  certain  aspects  of  Universal  Nature 
which  fill  him  with  reverence.  He  studied 
astronomy,  but  not  only  to  discover  cold  laws. 
Like  Kant's,  his  imagination  was  filled  v/ith  won- 
der by  the  starry  heavens  above  and  by  the  moral 
law  within.  By  the  blaze  of  his  genius  he  lights 
up  cold  facts,  and  transmutes  them  to  forms  of 
beauty  in  the  furnace  of  his  inspiration.  He 
knows  how — 

"While  Saturn  whirls,  his  steadfast  shade 
Sleeps  on  his  luminous  ring." 

The  ordinary  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  becomes 
a  symbol, — 

"Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the 
younger  day." 

In  all  these  things  he  can  view  Nature  as  a  mani- 
festation of  Law  imposed  from  without,  can  look 
on  her  workings  as  links  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
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yet  can  preserve  the  artist's  love  for  her  and  the 
poet's  delight  in  her. 

As  early  as  1832  in  "The  Two  Voices"  he  shows 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  growth  of  the 
body — 

'^Before  the  little  ducts  began 
To  feed  thy  bones  with  lime,  and  ran 
Their  course,  till  thou  wert  also  man." 

In  the  same  poem  he  clearly  foreshadows  the 
general  view  of  Evolution  before  Darwin  pro- 
pounded his  stupendous  theory  that  the  forms  of 
life  on  our  globe  have  developed  through  countless 
aeons — 

"Or  if  thro'  lower  lives  I  came — 
Tho'  all  experience  past  became 
Consolidate  in  mind  and  frame." 

His  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  evolutionary 
development  were  probably  derived  from  the 
Latin  poet  Lucretius,  who  in  a  vague,  general 
way  had  bodied  forth  a  scheme  of  progression, 
derived  from  early  Greek  thinkers.  It  may  be 
remarked  here  that  Tennyson's  knowledge  of  the 
classical  tongues  gave  balance  and  solidity  to  his 
whole  poetic  constitution.  The  classics  gave  him 
beauty  of  form,  science  gave  him  accuracy  in  his 
facts.  While  religious  thinkers  welcomed  him  as 
a  great  additional  force,  scientific  men  also  were 
amongst  his  admirers  and  friends.  Huxley 
describes  him  as  "the  only  poet  since  the  time  of 
Lucretius  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand the  work  and  tendency  of  the  men  of 
science."  His  poetry  was  thus  a  common  meet- 
ing ground,  a  place  of  reconcilement  of  conflict- 
ing claims. 
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A  FORCE  FOR  GOOD. 

Blake  says  that  morality  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration in  a  poem,  it  belongs  to  philosophy  and 
not  to  poetry,  to  exception  and  not  to  rule,  to 
accident  and  not  to  substance.  Whether  this  is 
true  wholly  or  in  part,  the  fact  remiains  that 
Tennyson  has  been  a  fine  force  for  good  in  the 
life  of  the  English-speaking  peoples, — he  is  noble- 
minded,  pure-hearted,  pure  in  speech  and  act. 
There  is  no  dissolute  or  immoral  conduct  to  ex- 
plain away  under  some  euphemism  about  the  un- 
fettered impulse  of  a  lofty  soul  breaking  the 
bonds  of  conventional  morality,  and  so  forth.  He 
stands  a  moral  rock, — 

"Four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow." 

The  clearest  statement  of  his  code  is  to  be  found 
in  ''Oenone"  (1832),  the  poem  that  moved  the  ill- 
judged  irony  of  Lockhart — 

"Self -reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control. 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power." 

As  in  "St.  Agnes  Eve''  and  ''Sir  Galahad''  purity 
of  life  is  celebrated,  so  throughout  the  ''Idylls  of 
the  King"  the  unity  of  the  several  poems  depends 
upon  the  thread  of  purify  binding  all  in  the  char- 
acter of  Arthur:  the  tragedy  comes  in  the  slow 
loosening  of  the  golden  thread  by  Guinevere's 
faithlessness. 

(Blake's  dictum  is  decidedly  true  if  he  means 
that  a  poet  must  not  tag  a  moral  to  a  work  of  art. 
Tennyson  undoubtedly  errs  here  at  times.  The 
didactic  allegory,  and  the  moralised  myth  when 
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obtrusively  thrust  on  the  reader,  spoil  the  artistic 

effect,  as  in  ''The  Day  Dream.") 

Nowhere  is  Tennyson  a  greater  force  than  in 

his  treatment  of  Love.   No  young  man  or  v^oman 

can  read  his  love  poems  without  being  refined  by 

them.      In  these  the  poet  is  incidentally,  and 

therefore  more  potently,  a  musical  wizard,  able — 

*'Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words 
And  courtliness  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 

Love  in  Tennyson  is  always  pure  and  lofty. 
''Maud"  is  perhaps  the  greatest  love  poem  in  the 
English  language  after  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  ,  Its 
blaze  of  beauty  and  splendour,  its  sustained  pas- 
sion, its  delirious  rapture  reaching  its  apex  in 
the  wonderful  "Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud," 
its  morbidness,  its  ferocity,  and  its  trumpet  call 
to  a  sleeping  people,  mark  it  as  one  of  his  poems 
most  likely  to  remain  vital.  Its  position  grows 
stronger  each  year. 

The  frenzied  note  heard  in  "Maud"  is  too  pro- 
minent in  "Locksley  Hall."  A  sweeter  and  a 
kindlier  note  is  heard  both  in  "The  Gardener's 
Daughter"  and  "The  Miller's  Daughter."  "Lady 
Clare"  rather  portrays  the  gentleman's  condescen- 
sion: indeed  this  is  true  of  "The  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh" and  of  others  of  his  poems,  despite  the 
championship  of  women's  rights  in  "The  Prin- 
cess." The  ladies  are  somewhat  inanimate,  and 
the  surroundings  are  generally  too  smooth  and 
conventional.  In  "The  Idylls"  there  are  chivalry, 
courage  and  tenderness,  though  the  knights  and 
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ladies  have  more  than  a  suspicion  of  the  Victorian 
''air''  about  them.  Yet  Tennyson  may  claim,  as 
Dickens  did,  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  writ- 
ten nothing  that  could  bring  a  blush  to  the  most 
innocent  cheek.  He  has  given  pure  pictures  of 
love  and  marriage,  mirroring  his  own  happy 
home-life  as  son  and  as  husband.  And  if  he 
attributes  to  Arthur  sentiments  and  an  attitude 
that  are  somewhat  anachronistic,  yet  he  always 
etherealises  and  sanctifies  the  passion  of  love, 
romance  and  chivalry. 

As  he  reveres  purity  in  the  relations  between 
men  and  women,  so  too  he  desires  it  in  commer- 
cial life.  He  knows  how  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil:  and  how  a  people 
given  over  to  Mammon  lose  their  souls.  ''Maud'' 
opens  and  closes  with  a  ringing  denunciation  of 
the  selfishness  and  money-making  spirit  of  Britain 
in  the  fifties.  He  looks  in  a  dream  to  the  day 
when  he  shall  see — 

"The  glory  of  manhood  stand  on  his  ancient  height 
Nor  Britain's  one  sole  God  be  the  millionaire." 

POLITICAL  VIEWS.    PATRIOTISM  :  IMPERIALISM. 

Tennyson  was  an  aristocrat  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing, and  friends  and  education.  Certainly  in  his 
youth  his  imagination,  like  that  of  other  young 
men  of  intellect,  was  fired  by  the  mechanical  pro- 
gress of  the  world  into  believing  that  one  day — 
"The  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law.'* 

Certainly,  too,  he  was  favourable  to  national 
aspirations  towards  freedom  at  home  and  in 
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foreign  countries.  Witness  his  sonnets,  "Monte- 
negro'' and  "Poland"— 

"Us,  O  Just  and  Good, 
Forgive,  who  smiled  when  she  was  torn  in  three; 
Us  who  stand  now,  when  we  should  aid  the  right — 
A  matter  to  be  wept  with  tears  of  blood." 

He  and  Hallam  went  to  Spain  to  assist  the  in- 
surgents there.  He  sympathised  with  Italy's 
struggle:  Garibaldi  was  perhaps  the  most 
honoured  guest  that  ever  came  to  his  home  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Despite  this,  he  remained  in  some  respects  in- 
sular, a  true  Englishman.  He  disliked  France, 
and  cried — 

"God  bless  the  narrow  sea,  which  keeps  her  off." 

fearing  the  revoluntionary  spirit,  hating  disorder 
and  true  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  "You  Ask 
Me  Why,"  wherein,  while  giving  the  best  sum- 
mary of  English  freedom  that  could  be  given,  he 
makes  it  clearly  understood  that  Freedom  must 
"slowly  broaden  down  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent." Even  so  in  the  Wellington  ode,  England 
is — 

"The  one  true  seed  of  freedom  sown 
Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne; 
That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there  springs 
Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings." 

In  the  early  sonnet  on  Buonaparte  he  sees  only  a 
madman,  who  sought  to  bind  England  in  chains. 

When  he  felt  the  safety  of  the  country  was  at 
stake  he  could  speak  with  fierce  anger  as  in  the 
lines,  "The  Third  of  February,  1852,"  wherein  the 
House  of  Lords  is  plainly  told  that  "peace  at  any 
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price''  was  disloyalty.  He  had  written  the  pre- 
vious year  on  Wellington — 

"He  bade  you  guard  the  'sacred  coasts. 
Your  cannon  moulder  on  the  sea-ward  wall." 

In  the  same  vein  he  wrote  in  ''Maud''  the  fierce 
battle  cry  that  excited  Gladstone's  indignation, 
during  the  Crimean  War.  The  lover  in  the  poem 
shakes  off  his  morbid  self  and  his  haunting 
phantom — 

"And  I  stood  on  a  giant-deck  and  mixed  my  breath 
With  a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle  cry, 
Till  I  saw  the  dreary  phantom  arise  and  fly 
Far  into  the  North,  and  battle,  and  seas  of  death." 

"Let  it  go  or  stay,  so  I  wake  to  the  higher  aims 
Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  lust  of  gold. 
And  love  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs  and 
shames, 

Horrible,  hateful,  monstrous,  not  to  be  told; 

And  hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle  unrolled. 


For  the  peace  that  I  deemed  no  peace,  is  over  and  done; 
And  now  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the  Baltic  deep, 
And  deathful-grinning  mouths  of  the  fortress,  flames 
The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  fire. 

Let  it  flame  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  down  like  the 
wind, 

We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause,  we  are 
noble  still. 

And  myself  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to  the  better 
mind; 

It  is  better  to  flght  for  the  good,  than  to  rail  at  the 
ill; 

I  have  felt  with  my  native  land,  I  am  one  with  my 
kind, 

I  embrace  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the  doom  assigned." 

Teniiyson  was  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  ''jingo," 
yet  he  gave  martial  strength  to  his  people  as 
Tyrtaeus  had  done  to  the  Spartans.     No  English- 
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man  could  read  *'The  Charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade/' or  ''The  Ballad  of  The  Revenge"  without  a 
stirring  of  the  blood.  'The  Revenge"  is  a  won- 
derful poem  for  a  man  of  70  to  write.  "Eh!  but 
he's  got  the  grip  of  it,"  said  Carlyle.  The  old 
saying,  "Give  me  the  making  of  a  nation's  bal- 
lads and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws,"  certainly 
gains  support  from  the  result  of  Tennyson's 
"Revenge." 

On  the  whole,  Tennyson  is  anxious  for  progress, 
but  he  cannot  be  called  a  democratic  poet.  His 
instinct  for  law,  his  reverence  for  old  things,  his 
dislike  of  sudden  change,  are  all  strongly  marked. 

It  is  as  an  Imperialist  that  he  strikes  his  most 

prophetic  note  of  patriotism.     In  1872  among  the 

Little  Englanders,  the  cry  was  "The  colonies  are 

only  a  burden  to  the  British  tax-payer :  let  Canada 

go  her  own  away."     In  the  lines  "To  The  Queen" 

forming  the  Epilogue  to  the  "Idylls  of  the  King," 

he  bursts  forth  indignantly — 

"Is  this  the  tone  of  empire?  here  the  faith 
That  made  us  rulers?''  

Truly  the  poet  here  dipped  into  the  future  far  as 

human  eye  could  see:  the  Great  War  has  proved 

his  vision  true.  He  struck  the  same  Imperial  note 

in  the  song,  "Hands  All  Round" — 

"Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail, 
Through  craven  fears  of  being  great." 

As  an  Empire-builder,  Tennyson  is  a  corrobora- 
tion of  Carlyle's  dictum,  "A  great  poet  is  the  most 
precious  gift  that  can  be  bestowed  on  any  genera- 
tion."    It  is  difficult  for  a  patriotic  writer  to  hold 
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the  balance  even  between  due  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  his  country  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  all  other  countries  on  the  other.  The 
writer  who  champions  his  own  country,  right  or 
wrong,  is  a  jingo;  the  writer  who  has  only  the 
universal  view,  without  any  roots  deep  in  his 
native  land,  is  a  cold  idealist.  Shakespeare  was 
something  of  a  jingo;  cold  idealism  would  not 
have  been  palatable  at  "The  Globe''  Theatre  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

POEMS  classified:  the  ARTHUR-LEGEND 
SUMMARISED. 

Tennyson's  poems  may  be  roughly  classified  as 
follows: — (1)  Lyrics  and  Ballads,  e.g.,  "Re- 
venge," and  "The  Lady  of  Shallott."  (2)  Classi- 
cal Poems, — containing  some  of  his  finest  poems, 
e.g.,  "Ulysses"  and  "Lucretius."  (3)  Dramatic 
Monologues,  e.g.,  "The  Sisters."  (4)  English 
Idylls,  depicting  domestic  life,  e.g.,  "Dora."  (5) 
Dialect  Poems.  (6)  Dramas.  (7)  Occasional 
Poems,  e.g.,  to  the  Queen,  and  to  F. 
D.  Maurice.  (8)  Light  Pieces  and  "Vers 
de  Societe,"  "The  Day  Dream,"  "Will  Water- 
proof." (9)  Picture  Poems,  such  as  "Mariana," 
"The  Palace  of  Art,"  and  "A  Dream  of 
Fair  Women."  (10)  Longer  Poems  of  Special 
Topics,  "Maud,"  "The  Princess,"  and  "In 
Memoriam."     (11)  "The  Idylls  of  the  King." 

The  stories  in  this  last  group  and  in  some  of 
the  rhymed  poems  run  back  to — (1)  An  appar- 
ently historical  British  King  Arthur  of  the  sixth 
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century  A.D.,  who  owing-  to  his  deeds  became 
deified  or  semi-deified  like  the  old  heroes  of  Greek 
mythopoetic  days.  Celtic  tales  of  magic,  such 
as  that  of  Excalibur,  grew  around  him.  (2)  The 
tales  spread  over  into  Brittany  from  Cornwall, 
carried  perhaps  by  Bretons  trying  to  escape  the 
Saxons.  Here  the  stories  became  songs  sung  to 
the  harp,  analogous  to  those  sung  by  blind  Demo- 
docus  in  the  *'Odyssey."  These  became  popular 
throughout  France,  and  returned  to  England  in 
their  new  form.  (3)  In  the  Latin  history  of  the 
Britons,  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  story  was  given  a  more  permanent 
shape,  with  Arthur  and  Merlin  in  it.  Chivalry 
and  some  Christian  aspects  begin  to  appear  in 
the  story.  Welsh  and  Breton  legends  are  in- 
corporated. Stories  in  imitation  began  to  spring 
up  around  Arthur's  name,  just  as  around  the 
first  Apostles  stories  grew  up  in  imitation  of  the 
true  story.  (4)  In  1155  the  history  was  turned 
into  French  verse  by  Wace  in  the  "Brut  d'Engle- 
terre."  Layamon,  in  the  same  century,  translated 
it  into  English  verse.  It  was  linked  with  the 
story  of  the  Grail.  Others,  such  as  Chrestien  de 
Troyes,  gave  different  versions.  (5)  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  compiled  the  story  largely  from  French 
sources,  and  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer, 
printed  this  in  1485.  Malory's  book  is  a  Romance, 
fantastic,  and  picturesque.  (6)  Tennyson  fol- 
lowed this  prose  story  of  Malory.  He  increased 
his  knowledge  from  the  Welsh  "Mabinogion," 
translated  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest.    From  this 
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source  mainly  comes  ^'Geraint  and  Enid/'  Tenny- 
son also  had  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
Welsh  language.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Scott,  Lytton,  Arnold, 
Swinburne,  W.  Morris  and  Gordon  were  also  at- 
tracted by  the  Arthurian  stories.) 

These  Idylls  are  certainly  allegorical ;  they  con- 
tain figures  such  as  ''The  Lady  of  the  Lake,''  who 
typifies  religion;  Merlin  or  the  intellectual  pur- 
suit of  the  ideal;  Excalibur  or  man's  effort  to 
realise  the  ideal.  In  ''The  Coming  of  Arthur"  it 
is  related  how  the  blade  is  inscribed  on  one  side 
in  the  oldest  language  of  the  world  "Take  Me," 
and  on  the  other  in  the  newest  "Cast  Me  Away," 
— the  effort  ever  failing,  ever  renewed.  The 
Round  Table  is  the  Earth.  Arthur  represents 
Sense  at  war  with  soul,  the  transient  feelings  of 
one  age  as  against  the  Eternal  force  of  the  IdeaL 
So  Arthur  passes,  but  he  does  not  die,  and  he 
will  come  again  though  at  present  his  work  seems 
broken.  Cf .  "In  Memoriam,"  "Our  little  systems 
have  their  day." 

It  is  prophesied  of  Arthur  by  Merlin — 

^Though  men  may  wound  him,  that  he  will  not  die. 
But  pass  and  come  again. 

But  the  Idylls  also  contain  portraits  of  actual 
men  and  women.  Arthur  is  the  model  of  pure 
nobility  and  it  is  his  character  which  contrasts 
with  that  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  even  when 
Arthur  himself  is  not  on  the  scene.  Even  in  the 
old  Chroniclers  Arthur  was  a  half-spiritualised 
figure.     He  is  "Flos  Regum  Arturus," — (Arthur, 
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Flower  of  Kings)  ; — he  is  also  *'the  first  of  the 
three  Christian  men/'  (Caxton.) 

The  sin  of  Guinevere  and  Lancelot,  spreading 
gradually  through  the  court,  and  constantly,  pre- 
sent in  the  poet's  mind,  and  so  suggested  to  the 
reader,  gives  a  unity  to  the  Idylls  as  a  whole.  The 
characters  stand  out  clear,  though  certainly  in 
some  respects  they  are  very  like  people  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  "Idyll"  is  a  Greek  word, 
eidullion,  meaning  a  little  picture,  generally  of  a 
simple,  rural  type,  as  in  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 
Tennyson  uses  ''idyll"  as  a  title  for  any  "picture,"  ^ 
whether  simple  or  highly-wrought.  "The 
Idylls"  then  are  not  pastoral  poems,  but  narrative 
pictures  of  an  epic  and  national  type. 

TENNYSON'S  ART. 

HIS  charm:  VIRGIL :  TECHNICAL  SKILL. 

Readers  of  poetry  appreciate  by  sympathy,  not 
by  analysis.  As  a  rule,  they  imbibe  the  sensuous 
delights  of  rhythm  and  verbal  melody  by  a 
natural  propensity.  But  definite  students  of  all 
forms  of  art  must  investigate  and  analyse,  not 
indeed  the  heart  of  genius  itself,  for  that  would 
be  impossible,  but  some  of  the  modes  and  artifices 
through  which  genius  expresses  itself :  Tennyson's 
charm  lies  partly  in  his  subjects;  he  is  the 
ordinary  man  plus  just  a  little  more,  he  has  wide 
range  of  sentiment  and  a  great  power  of  emotion, 
— always  a  strong  magnet  to  general  readers,  par- 
ticularly women.     Indeed  from  one  point  of 
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view  Tennyson  is  a  woman's  poet.  He  learned  in 
his  serene  life  to  appreciate  good  women,  and  he 
has  expressed  their  feelings  wonderfully  in  his 
verse.  But  besides  this  emotional  power,  he  has 
vigour,  colour,  clearness,  and  a  power  of  passion- 
ate rhetoric.  He  intoxicates  his  readers,  espe- 
cially the  young,  with  his  beakers  full  of  the 
true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene,  that  Keats  sings 
of.  He  is  like  Homer's  old  Nestor  "from  whose 
persuasive  lips  sweeter  than  honey  flowed  the 
stream  of  speech."  This  charm  is  all  the  more 
seductive  in  being  sometimes  tinged  with  le  mal 
du  siecle,  the  modern  melancholy  of  the  French 
poet,  De  Musset. 

Tennyson  is  a  great  poetic  artist.  From  the 
time  of  his  first  poetic  efforts  he  consciously  strove 
to  acquire  a  mastery  of  form  and  technique,  and 
hence  many  of  his  early  poems  are  of  such  tenuity 
of  thought  that  they  leave  nothing  with  the 
reader  except  a  vague  impression  of  prettiness. 
But  when  his  mature  thought  came,  as  it  did  in 
the  great  1842  poems,  the  early  mastery  of  his 
verbal  material  gave  him  a  variety,  a  flexibility 
and  a  charm  that  few  poets  have  ever  attained. 
If  there  is  still  preciosity,  it  is  in  a  very  delightful 
form.  Tennyson  avowed  himself  a  disciple  of 
Virgil, — 

"I  who  loved  thee  since  my  day  began, 
Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure  ever  moulded  by  the 
lips  of  man." 

Virgil  is  dignified,  an  imperialist,  and  knows  all 
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the  arts  of  poetic  composition.   His  power  of  apt 

epithet  is  well  described  by  Tennyson — 

"All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses  often  flowering  in  one 
lonely  word." 

This  power  Tennyson  himself  excelled  in.  With 
this  went  an  immense  range  of  metre  that  Virgil 
never  dreamt  of.  Tennyson  opened  out  a  new 
field  of  melody  in  English  versification,  and 
showed  a  rare  skill  in  adapting  his  metre  to  his 
subjects.  ''In  Memoriam''  is  solemn  and  stately 
like  a  funeral  procession;  "Maud,"  broken,  irre- 
gular, passionate,  ''The  Charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade'' gallops. 

His  blank  verse  is  his  own  creation.  The 
dreariness  of  portions  of  Wordsworth's  blank 
verse  had  discredited  this  form  of  poetic  composi- 
tion. But  "Oenone"  appears  (1832)  and  a  new 
note  is  heard, — passionate,  tender,  musical,  digni- 
fied, voluptuous  by  turns.  Other  triumphs  fol- 
lowed, culminating  in  ''The  Idylls  of  the  King." 
It  is  not  the  sublime  verse  of  Milton, — indeed 
Tennyson  is  too  emotional  and  sentimental  to  be 
sublime, — but  it  is  a  human  instrument  of  human 
feeling.  Tennnyson  said,  "The  English  public 
think  that  blank  verse  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  write,  mere  prose  cut  up  into  five-foot 
lines ;  whereas  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult.  .  .  . 
The  varying  of  the  beats,  of  the  construction  of 
the  feet,  of  the  emphasis,  of  the  extra  metrical 
syllables,  and  of  the  pauses,  helps  to  make  the 
greatness  of  blank  verse.  There  are  many  other 
things  besides,  for  instance,  a  fine  ear  for  vowel 
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sounds.  .  :  .  People  sometimes  say  *'how 
studiedly  alliterative"  Tennyson  is.  Why,  I  spout 
my  lines  first ;  they  come  out  so  alliteratively  that 
I  sometimes  have  no  end  of  trouble  to  get  rid  of 
the  alliteration." 

(a)  Tennyson's  closing  remark  brings  us  to 
note  that  he  is  a  master  in  making  the  sound  sug- 
gest the  sense.  Virgil's  skill  here  is  great.  His 
celebrated  line — 

"Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum" 
(And  the  hoof  of  the  quadruped  shaketh  the  mouldering 
plain  in  his  flight). 

is  generally  taken  as  a  model  onomatopoetic  line. 
Tennyson  has  a  marvellous  powder  of  suggesting 
the  meaning  through  choice  of  onomatopoetic 
vv^ords,  repetition  of  sound  (assonance),  allitera- 
tion, and  those  instinctive  melodies  vv^hich 
mysteriously  wed  their  divine  sounds  within  ''the 
hidden  soul  of  harmony"  under  the  poet's  inspira- 
tion. 

Examine  the  line  from  ''The  Brook" — 
"By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas;" 

the  broad  vowel  sounds;  the  semi-assonance, — 
ash,  Aus-  as — (pronounced — ash-  or  -azh),  -eas; 
the  alliteration ;  the  long  word  "Australasian"  by 
sound  and  appearance,  evoking  the  image  and  the 
roll  of  a  league-long  breaker ;  and  further  the  sus- 
tention of  the  rhythm. 

"The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  beach" 

in  "Enoch  Arden"  is  good,  but  not  as  good  as 
"Australasian."       "Austral,"    or  "Australian" 
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would  not  have  conveyed  the  vision  and  thunder 
of  a  wave  on  the  Ninety  Mile  Beach. 

(b)  Tennyson  excels  in  representing  motion. 
In  ''Morte  d' Arthur,"  Sir  Bedivere  disobeys 
Arthur,  and  does  not  throw  the  sword — 

"So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  king.'' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  this  line  quickly:  the  long 
open  repeated  vowel,  the  alliteration,  the  aspirate 
after  ''strode,''  all  evoke  the  picture  of  the  trusty 
old  knight  walking  moodily  back,  and  wondering 
how  he  can  parry  the  inevitable  question,  ''What 
is  it  thou  hast  seen?" 

When  the  knight  finally  resolves  to  go  and 
throw  Excalibur,  how  the  rhythm  races  along — 
"Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere  and  ran"; 

and  when  he  comes  to  inform  the  king,  how  easily 
one  can  detect  his  relief  at  the  act  done,  and  his 
excitement  at  what  he  has  seen,  in  the  rippling 
line — 

"And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  king." 

Another  fine  example  of  slow  movements  is  in 
the  second  verse  of  "Will"  describing  the  weak- 
willed  man — 

"He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps  halt 
Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand." 

"Immeasurable"  is  like  "Australasian"  and  sug- 
gests endless  struggling:  the  accent  is  thrown  on 
the  first  syllable  "toil ;"  one  sees  his  foot  sink  in ; 
and  an  extra  syllable — ing  is  added  as  his  foot 
slips  back. 
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(c)  Variation  of  metre  and  rhythm. 

''Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the  lawn" 

has  three  extra  syllables  and  is  largely  composed 
of  dactylic  words. 

(d)  Repetition  of  words,  and  half -rhymes, 
and  innumerable  assonances,  such  as — 

"The  bare  black  cliff  clanged." 

(e)  The  student  of  metre  and  of  all  Tennyson's 

devices  should  turn  to  ''Maud,'' — they  are  all 

there.     Hear  the  birds  cry  in — 

''Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 
When  twilight  was  falling, 
Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 
They  were  crying  and  calling." 

(f)  Tennyson  imitated  several  classical  metres, 
e.g.,  ''Boadicea"  in  a  difficult  Latin  metre.  Per- 
haps his  best  success  here  is  the  Alcaic  metre  in 
his  lines  on  "Milton." 

LANGUAGE-ARTISTRY :  LYRICS :  ''TEARS,  IDLE  TEARS." 

Tennyson's  vocabulary  is  a  very  wide  one, — he 
had  at  command  the  resources  of  the  past  and  the 
present.  But  a  rich  vocabulary  alone  will  not 
make  a  poet.  Johnson  wrote  a  dictionary,  yet 
his  poetical  powers  were  limited.  A  poet  must 
have  some  warm  feeling  or  inspiration  in  his 
soul:  his  problem  then  is  how  to  body  this  forth 
in  words  that  will  so  accurately  represent  it  as  to 
awake  in  his  readers  a  sensation  or  group  of 
sensations  harmoniously  responsive  to  his  own. 
If  his  own  feelings  are  high,  beautiful,  and  of 
large  human  circumference,  and  if  they  are  fitly 
bodied  forth  in  words,  then  he  is  a  singer  that 
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human  hearts  will  hear  and  love.  When  the 
subject  of  the  poem  is  chosen,  or  better,  chooses 
itself  in  the  poet's  soul,  there  is  then  the  mode  or 
tone  of  the  expression  to  consider,  and  then  there 
is  the  expression  itself.  In  all  these  things  Tenny- 
son at  his  best  is  an  acknowledged  master:  he 
knows  the  true  tone  or  key  for  his  subject,  and  he 
has  that  artistic  taste,  both  natural  and  cultivated, 
which  enables  him  to  conduct  the  vague,  but  fiery 
nucleus  of  inspiration  outwards  into  the  clear 
point  of  light  that  his  fellow-men  can  see  and 
understand.  In  this  too  he  has  the  true  flair  for 
the  "one  lonely  word"  referred  to  above.  When 
in  fancy,  as  an  eagle,  he  sees  the  sea  far  below 
him,  he  records  it  vividly — 

"The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls." 

Anyone  who  has  from  a  lofty  eminence  gazed  on 
the  incoming  rollers,  knows  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  the  two  significant  words  in  that  line.  This 
power  to  find  the  exact  word  for  the  exact  obser- 
vation and  to  give  it  the  imaginative  turn  neces- 
sary to  transmute  mere  dull  accuracy  into  the  gold 
of  poetry  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  Shake- 
speare; in  him  it  is  so  easy  and  natural.  In 
Tennyson  it  is  beautiful,  but  with  that  tendency 
to  over-exaggeration  of  nicety  which  gives  a  soup- 
?on  of  artificiality. 

(a)  He  loves  double-barrelled  words  in  allitera- 
tion;— "heavy-shotted  hammock  shroud,"  "black 
bat  night,"  and  "battle-bolt,"  and  "silent  sapphire- 
spangled  marriage  ring,"  "climate-changing 
bird." 
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(b)  He  likes  polished  phrases,  and  hence  (as  a 
schoolgirl  remarked),  ''he  is  too  nice,''  e.g.,  ''black 
bat''  should  never  be  used  in  the  ecstatic  song 
bubbling  in  the  lover's  heart  in  "Maud." 

In  "Lady  Clare"  the  doe  must  be  "lily-white." 
It  is  this  which  lays  him  open  to  the  charge  of 
effeminacy,  particularly  when  he  is  in  a  mawkish, 
morbid  or  frenzied  vein,  as  it  must  be  admitted 
he  sometimes  is. 

(c)  He  likes  old  Saxon  words  and  sayings,  e.g., 
"hoodman  blind"  for  "blindman's  buff,"  "thorpe 
and  byre,"  for  "village  and  cowshed."  His 
object  seems  to  be  to  avoid  what  is  commonplace. 

To  singular  felicity  in  the  choice  of  diction,  we 
must  add  marvellous  lucidity  and  harmony,  and 
above  all  the  power  to  present  a  striking  poem 
without  abandoning  the  rhythms  of  natural 
speech,  as  in  "The  Revenge."  In  addition  to  these 
things  there  is  further  the  magic  or  whatever  it 
is  that  gives  a  poet  his  power  of  suggestion  over 
us,  as  if  he  were  a  hypnotist. 

These  powers  are  at  their  highest  in  our  poet's 
lyrics.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  Tennyson's 
lyrical  poems  are  amongst  his  best.  In  all  these 
he  sways  his  metre  with  the  swaying  of  the 
emotion,  he  varies  rhythm,  vocabulary,  pauses, 
grouping  of  vowels  and  consonants  without  pro- 
ducing incongruity  or  confusion.  Perhaps  his 
two  greatest  achievements  here  (though  not 
necessarily  his  greatest  poems)  are  the  lines  to 
his  master  Virgil,  and  the  lyric,  "Tears,  Idle 
Tears"— 
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"Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld, 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half -awakened  birds 

To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 

The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square; 

So  sad,  so  strange  the  days  that  are  no  more.  / 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret, 
0  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

(Collins'  ^'Ode  to  Evening/'  Lamb's  ''The  Old 
Familiar  Faces,"  Browning's  ''One  Word  More," 
and  some  sections  of  Longfellow's  ''Hiawatha," 
e.g.,  the  song,  "Onaway,  awake  beloved,"  should  be 
compared  with  this  poem.) 

A  first  reading  of  this  poem  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  usual  title  is  a  misnomer,  and  that  the 
subject  matter  is  akin  to  Hood's  "I  Remember," 
Moore's  "Light  of  Other  Days,"  and  Byron's 
"There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give."  The  real 
title  is  at  the  end  of  each  verse.  The  poem  was 
written  in  the  autumn  at  Tintern  Abbey,  so  full 
of  bygone  memories,  and,  as  the  poet  himself  says, 
expresses  "the  passion  of  the  past,  the  abiding 
in  the  transient."  Many  Tennyson-lovers  are 
surprised  when  told  that  the  lyric  is  without 
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rhyme.  Such  is  the  artist's  skill  that  he  can  make 
the  unrhymed  lines  ring  with  the  chime  of  rhymes. 
How  is  it  done?  The  vowel  sound  in  *'tears"  occurs 
eleven  times;  that  in  **idle''  ten  times,  without 
the  inclusion  of  **by''  and  Again,  there  is 

word  repetition, — tears,  fresh,  sad,  dying, 
strange,  deep,  days,  no  more.  Further  there  is  a 
partial  rhyme  "mean'*  and  **fields,"  "despair'' 
and  "more"  and  "sail" ;  and  there  is  the  sound  of 
"r"  once  at  least  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  each  verse, 
to  chime  with  the  "r"  in  "more";  and  also  the 
vowel  sound  near  the  beginning  of  the  line  is  in 
several  places  the  same  as  that  at  the  end  of  the 
line. 

His  lyrical  power,  his  power  of  song,  never  left 

him.      He  sang  sweetly  in  youth,  sweetly  and 

holily  in  age.     The  lines,  "Early  Spring,"  were 

written  when  one  might  have  thought  his  heart 

would  cease  to  throb  to  the  renewing  force  of 

Spring.     Two  other  gems  are  later  still  in  his 

age,  the  joyous  "Throstle"  that  might  have  come 

from  a   young  poet  "hoodwinked   with  faery 

fancy" ;  and  the  lovely  soft  song  for  music,  "Far — 

Far — Away" — 

"The  mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evening  bells 
Far — far — away," 

— a  sweet  song  of  an  old  man.  At  evening  time 
it  shall  be  light. 

Probably  his  best  lyrics  are  in  "Maud," — 
a  poem  he  loved  to  read  aloud  from,  "mouthing 
out  his  hollow  oes  and  aes,  deep-chested  music." 
He  liked  also  ''All  Along  The  Valley,"  with  its 
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voice  of  the  dead  friend  coming  back.  ''Come 
down,  0  Maid/'  written  in  Switzerland,  and  con- 
trasting Alpine  heights  with  sweet  valleys  below, 
was  regarded  by  him  as  amongst  his  most  suc- 
cessful work,  on  account  of  its  simple  rhythm  and 
vowel  music.  The  songs  in  ''The  Princess"  are 
unsurpassed  in  literature. 

MUSICAL  COLOUR :  VARIETY. 

In  opposition  to  his  use  of  assonance  or  vocalic 
chiming  is  his  use  of  vowel-variety,  e.g.,  in 
"Ulysses,*'  in  the  first  five  lines  there  are  at  least 
fourteen  distinct  vowel  sounds.  The  reader  may 
never  be  conscious  of  the  art,  yet  it  leaves  upon 
him  here  the  effect  of  a  plain,  unchiming  pre- 
lude,— 

"It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 
By  this  still  hearth  among  these  barren  crags 
Matched  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race 
That  hoard  and  sleep  and  feed  and  know  not  me." 

Read  by  itself,  it  is  not  musical,  but  read  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  gradually-rising  sonorous  roll  of  the 
later  lines,  it  is  musically  appropriate  and  artistic 
in  the  highest  degree,  for  it  has  provided  the 
quiet,  yet  clear  contrast  with  the  later  move- 
ments. In  the  vowel-variety  one  can  almost  hear 
Ulysses  ticking  off  the  varied  causes  of  discontent 
that  fret  his  restle^^s  spirit — the  dull  objects  and 
the  sluggish  people.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
there  is  little  "ring"  or  resonance  in  these  lines, 
— each  word  has  a  separate  note,  "staccato''  as  it 
is  called  in  Music. 
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When  the  great  music  rolls  out  in  the  poem  in 
the  lines, — 

**The  long  day  wanes:  the  slow  moon  climbs:  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices," — 

the  vowels,  though  still  varied  are  nearly  all  long, 
to  denote  the  slow  moonrise ;  they  run  in  musical 
cadences  of  three. 

Again,  through  this  second  passage  the  sounds 
are  ''legato,''  i.e.,  are  tied  and  carried  on  in  sound 
both  by  their  own  vowel-length  and  by  the  **n," 
and  ''m''  sounds  which  continue  to  ring  on  after 
they  are  sounded,  just  as  a  fine  piece  of  china 
rings  after  a  slight  rap.  This  again  gives  a  con- 
trast to  the  opening  passage,  where  the  ''n''  and 
*'m''  are  not  in  ringing  positions,  i.e.,  they  do  not 
occur  in  accented  medial  or  final  syllables,  and 
consequently  they  are  more  truly  consonants, 
whereas  in  the  picture  of  moonrise  they  are  almost 
sonants,  e.g.,  the  deep  moa-n-ns  rou-n-nd.  (The 
student  must  note  that  letter  and  sound  are  often 
different ;  e.g.,  **s''  in  'Svanes''  represents  ''z,'' 
voiced  or  vibrating  sound.  The  voiced  consonants, 
too,  prolong  the  vowel  sounds.  The  letters  **ng'' 
do  not  equal  ''n  —  g,''  but  represent  a  distinct 
sound  which  is  written  with  a  distinct  symbol  in 
the  phonetic  alphabet.) 

A  study  in  vowel-variety  equal  to  that  in  the 
opening  of  ''Ulysses"  can  be  found  in  *'Morte 
d'Arthur''  where  the  two  and  a  half  lines,  de- 
scribing how  Sir  Bedivere  darted  upon  the  sword 
Excalibur,  contain  fifteen  distinct  vowel  sounds. 
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The  use  of  '^m/'  "n,"  and  "1/'  may  be  further 

studied  in  such  artificial  lines  as — 

"The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees," 

where  an  additional  feeling  of  continuance  is 
gained  by  the  ''z''  sound  at  the  end,  by  the  long- 
word  artifice,  and  by  the  alliteration. 

Similar  artifices  are  employed  in  the  line — 
"The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses." 

This  harmony  is  often  produced  by  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  sonorous  poly-syllabic  Graeco-Roman 
words  to  plain  Anglo-Saxon  mono-syllables.  Yet 
it  is  doubtful  if  all  this  technical  skill  produced  a 
melody  more  accurate  or  more  artistic  than  that 
of  Coleridge's  ^'Kubla  Khan,''  Rossetti's  ^'Blessed 
Damozel,"  or  that  of  Keats,  say,  in  the  last  verse 
of  "The  Nightingale," — indeed  in  the  whole  ode. 
Keat's  melodic  effects  cannot  be  resolved  under 
a  phonetic  analysis.  Further,  too,  over-atten- 
tion to  the  production  of  melodious  utterances 
often  results  only  in  single  lines  or  in 
short  quotable  phrases,  and  operates  against  the 
building  up  of  such  wonderful  structures  of  sound 
as  Milton  rears  in  the  opening  books  of  his  epic. 
Not  than  Tennyson  is  incapable  of  a  sustained  pas- 
sage of  melodious  versification,  setting  forth  one 
central  thought  and  carrying  it  forward  with 
ever-increasing  power  to  its  climax.  Such  great 
sections  may  be  found  in  '^Ulysses" ;  and  many 
more  in  the  ''Idylls"  as  for  example  in  ''Enid," 
the  metrical  paragraph  beginning — 
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"And  never  yet,  since  high  in  Paradise 
0*er  the  four  rivers  the  first  roses  blew, 
Came  purer  pleasure  unto  mortal  kind 
Than  lived  through  her  

This  power  of  variety  even  within  the  limits  of 
the  same  metre  enables  him  to  give  an  expressive- 
ness that  makes  his  song  intelligible  even  to  a 
foreigner.  A  story  is  told  of  a  Japanese  poet 
who  asked  an  Englishman  to  read  him  parts  of 
'*In  Memoriam."  When  the  reading  ceased  he 
said,  ''Though  I  do  not  know  the  words,  the 
music  speaks  to  me,  and  I  know  I  feel  as  the  poet 
felt  when  he  wrote  the  poems,  for  the  music  talks 
in  a  language  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  I 
know  the  poems  are  very  beautiful."  This  is  true 
of  Tennyson's  poetry,  and  particularly  true  of  his 
lyrical  poems.  It  is  on  these  and  his  classical 
poems  that  his  fame  will  finally  rest. 

PICTORIAL  power:  VIVIDNESS:  ENGLISH 
ATMOSPHERE. 

Some  forms  of  lyrical  poetry  seem  to  have 
generated  their  special  rhythms,  much  as  lan- 
guage as  a  whole  seems  to  have  begun,  by  an  un- 
conscious imitation  of  sounds  in  Nature.  Homer 
probably  never  studied  literary  technique :  yet  his 
verse  changes  with  his  subject — 

"When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line,  too,  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow." 

Similarly  in  the  old  Jacobite  song — 

"Carry  the  man  born  to  be  king 
Over  the  sea  to  Skye," 
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there  appears  the  rhythm  of  the  oars  in  the  song ; 
the  blades  dip  on  the  first  syllable,  the  stroke  is 
pulled  through  on  the  next  three,  and  the  blades 
dip  again  on  "born." 

Tennyson  took  up  natural  rhythms  such  as  this, 
and  adding  to  them  a  marvellous  pictorial  power 
has  produced  some  poems  which  are  unrivalled 
for  vividness,  e.g.,  "The  Revenge,''  and  "The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  The  metre  of 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  phrase 
"someone  had  blundered,"  which  was  used  in  the 
"Times"  account  of  the  battle.  This  phrase  only 
partially  accounts  for  the  rhythm.  When  the 
poet  read  of  the  deed,  his  imagination  transported 
him  "on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy"  to  the  battle- 
field. He  rode  with  those  that  rode,  first  at  a 
canter, — 

"Half  a  league,  |  half  a  league,  |  half  a  league"; 

then  the  suspense  of  the  onlookers  deepens,  the 
tension  of  the  riders  increases,  the  canter  becomes 
a  gallop, — 

"All  in  the  |  valley  of  death  1 
Rode  the  six  |  hundred." 

On  they  ride.  The  poet,  now  a  galloping  soldier, 
hears  cannon  to  right,  other  cannon  to  the  left, 
cannon  in  front,  he  mutters :  "the  jaws  of  Death, 
the  mouth  of  Hell."  The  leader's  sabre  flashes; 
his  own  sabre  flashes  in  reply  through  the  cloven 
air.  And  so  he  rides  on  and  is  killed  with  those 
who  fall,  and  passes  with  them  into  the  spectral 
fields;  yet  he  rides  back  too  with  those  that  ride 
back.     As  they  return,  the  hoof -beaten  plain  no 
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longer  rings  to  a  fierce  gallop.     The  poet's  horse 

limps,  in  "then   they   rode   back'' ;  and  in  the 

reaction  his  heart  hears  the  repeated  brief  *'not, 

not  the  six  hundred."    Note  how  the  final  "t"  in 

''not''  must  be  exploded  clear  before  the  second 

"not"  can  be  formed:  a  slackened  pace  is  thus 

immediately  suggested  to  the  reader,  or  rather 

the  hearer.      (The  young  student  is  advised  not 

to  regard  ''The  Charge"  as  a  great  poem;  it  is 

certainly  not  to  be  compared  with  "The  Revenge." 

Indeed,  the  poet's  greatest  powers  did  not  lie  in 

this  direction.) 

This    extraordinary   power  of   vividness  is 

not   confined   to    action:    it   can    depict  still 

life  in  the  most  striking  colours,  particularly 

when  the  poet's  mind  is  touched  to  tenderness  as 

it  so  often  is  by  the  loved  scenes  of  his'  dear  rural 

England.      Those  who  know  and  love  England, 

too,  thrill  with  intense  joy  over  many  a  passage 

that  passes  unnoticed  by  the  reader  who  has  not 

seen  and  loved  the  places,  and  therefore  cannot 

appreciate  fully  the  beauty  and  the  wonder  and 

the  power  of  the  artist's  visualisation.  How 

many  English  hearts  in  far  lands  of  the  world 

have  turned  wistfully  homewards  on  seeing  once 

again  in  "The  Gardener's  Daughter,"  the  vision 

of  old  days, — 

"A  league  of  grass,  wash'd  by  a  slow  broad  stream 
That,  stirred  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar, 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeps  on. 
Barge-laden,  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge 
Crown'd  with  the  minster  towers. 

Every  word  is  perfect:  the  picture  is  a  jewel 

of  reproductive  art. 
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Sometimes  this  pictorial  power  is  displayed 
through  sheer  sensuous  delight  in  it  for  its  own 
sake :  the  colours  are  painted  in  from  the  imagina- 
tion, as  in  the  pictures  of  'The  Palace  of  Art," 
where  the  poet  lingers  with  a  dear  delight  over 
his  "low,  large  moon,"  or  his  *'shadow-streaks  of 
rain." 

The  same  vivid  portrayal  is  in  "A  Dream  of 
Fair  Women."  Tennyson's  gorgeous  imagina- 
tion revels  in  Cleopatra's  crimson  scarf  unrolled 
on  a  flowery  rise,  or  is  spell-bound  by  the  music 
of  his  own  words,  sung  back  to  him  by  Jephthah's 
daughter, — 

"As  one  that  museth  where  broad  sunshine  laves 
The  lawn  by  some  cathedral,  thro'  the  door 
Hearing  the  holy  organ  rolling  waves 

Of  sound  on  roof  and  floor 
Within,  and  anthem  sung  " 

truly  a  beautiful  simile,  yet  culled  from  his  well- 
loved  England,  and  so  hardly  appropriate  to  the 
Gileadite  maiden's  song. 

Yet  the  danger  of  such  a  power  is  that  it  often 
degenerates  into  artificiality:  indeed  both  the 
poems  just  mentioned  might  furnish  many  speci- 
mens of  false  adornment,  of  artificial  periphrases, 
and  of  descriptions  beautiful  in  themselves,  but 
devoid  of  human  interest,  and  artistically  inap- 
propriate to  their  subject.  The  last-named  defect 
is  at  its  worst  in  the  song  of  Jephthah's  daughter. 
Tennyson's  words  here  are  false  in  mode  and  sen- 
timent: nothing  more  unlike  Old  Testament  song 
could  well  be  imagined :  one  has  only  to  glance  at 
Deborah's  song:  ''Lord,  when  thou  wentest  forth 
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out  of  Seir,  When  thou  marchedst  out  of  the  field 
of  Edom,  The  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  also 
dropped,  Yea,  the  clouds  dropped  water.  The 
mountains  flowed  down  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lord/'  Only  put  that  beside  Tennyson's  *'balmy 
moon  of  blessed  Israel,''  "deep-blue  gloom," 
'^spires  of  silver."  The  pictorial  power  is  a  dan- 
gerous one  even  for  a  great  artist. 

narrative:  figures  of  speech. 

Tennyson's  instinct  was  true:  he  said  that  if 
he  were  to  succeed  it  must  be  by  short  pieces.  This 
applies  not  only  to  his  songs,  but  also  to  his  nar- 
rative poems.  In  these  the  same  high  technical 
artistry  is  shown,  with  the  added  sonority  of  rich- 
rolling  blank  verse,  softened  into  song  when  neces- 
sary by  mellow  cadences,  glowing  with  gorgeous 
pictures,  or  stately  with  simple  monosyllabic 
words.  Then,  too,  he  is  a  fine  story-teller.  One 
may  read  the  '^Idylls  of  The  King"  for  the  roman- 
tic story  alone.  Taine,  the  French  critic,  tells 
us  of  the  powerful  emotional  effect  of  the  story 
of  ''Elaine"  upon  young  girls.  Tennyson  is  the 
heir  of  all  the  ages  in  his  artistry.  He  can  take 
up  Malory  and  from  an  old  story  weave  an  ori- 
ginal poem,  as  Shakespeare  did  with  Plutarch 
and  Holinshed.  He  can  plunge  into  the  middle  of 
his  tale  and  so  excite  his  reader  with  something 
striking  at  once,  instead  of  a  prosy  prelude;  for 
example  in  ''Elaine,"  he  at  once  pictures  the  lily- 
maid  guarding  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot. 
Later  in  the  poem  he  recounts  the  events  leading 
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up  to  the  opening.  Similarly  Homer  gives  eight 
books  of  the  Odyssey  before  Odysseus  begins  to 
supply  the  story  of  his  wanderings.  Virgil  does 
the  same  with  Aeneas,  Milton  does  the  same  with 
his  ^'Paradise  Lost'';  he  pictures  the  hurling  of 
Satan  from  heaven  in  his  first  book,  and  later  re- 
presents the  Angel  Raphael  as  relating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  war  in  heaven.  The  same  artifice 
is  employed  in  "Guinevere." 

He  excels  in  working  up  a  climax.  In  the 
Wellington  ode,  you  can  feel  the  blows  falling;- — 

"Beating  from  tlie  wasted  vines 
Back  to  France  her  banded  swarms, 
Back  to  France  with  countless  blows, 
Till  o'er  the  hills  her  eagles  flew 
Past  the  Pyrenean  pines, 
Followed  up  in  valley  and  glen 
With  blare  of  bugle,  clamour  of  men, 
Roll  of  cannon  and  clash  of  arms 
And  England  pouring  on  her  foes." 

How  it  gathers  strength  as  it  goes  forward ! 

Again,  he  excels  in  figurative  language; — 
figures,  with  pictures  and  music,  fused  by  the 
imagination,  are  among  the  essentials  of  a  poet's 
equipment.  Tennyson's  figures,  like  his  Nature 
observations,  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy; 
he  elaborates  them  in  detail,  taking  care  that  the 
analogy  is  held  throughout.  For  example,  in 
"Enid"— 

"Then,  as  the  white  and  glittering  star  of  morn 
Parts  from  a  bank  of  snow,  and  by  and  by 
Slips  into  golden  cloud,  the  maiden  rose 
And  left  her  maiden  couch,  and  robed  herself, 
Helped  by  the  mother's  careful  hand  and  eye 
Without  a  mirror,  in  the  gorgeous  gown.'' 

Here  is  a  perfect  correspondence  of  parts,  and 
a  true  use  of  the  simile  for  beauty.  Tennyson 
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departs  from  the  gigantic  similes  of  Milton,  '*As 

when  to  them  who  sail  beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope'' 

.    .    .;  the  classic  similes  of  Arnold,  *'As  when 

some  hunter  in  the  spring  hath  found  a  breeding 

eagle'*    .    .    .     (Sohrab  and  Rustum),  and  the 

broad,   strong  figures  of   Homer.      With  the 

simile  from  *'Enid''  may  be  compared  Tennyson's 

translation  of  a  simile  from  Homer,  describing 

the  Greek  camp  fires  before  Troy, — 

"As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
And  every  height  comes  out  and  jutting  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart: 
So  many  a  fire  between  the  ships  and  stream 
Of  Xanthus  blazed  before  the  towers  of  Troy, 
A  thousand  on  the  plain." 

The  classic  poets  give  only  the  large,  general  ap- 
plication :  the  detail  of  the  analogy  is  not  pressed 
home. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  his  narrative,  indeed 
in  many  types  of  his  poetry,  Tennyson  gives — 
(I)  A  surface  meaning.  (11)  An  under-mean- 
ing. (HI)  Sometimes  an  indefinite,  yet  actual, 
meaning  or  emotion  suggested  by  sound  and 
rhythm,  which  often  blends  with  I  and  H,  while 
yet  having  a  distinct  existence.  This  third  some- 
thing can  be  heard  in  the  Wellington  Ode.  It 
can  be  felt  in  **Ulysses.''  On  the  surface  is  the 
story  of  a  mariner,  underneath  is  the  story  of 
eternal  progression,  and  flowing  through  both  is 
the  suggestion  of  things  beyond  man's  ken.  In 
the  highest  sense,  poetry  is  not  susceptible  of  an 
intellectual  explanation  that  will  leave  no  resi- 
duum. 
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(ENONE. 

(Enone  was  the  wife  of  Paris,  son  of  the  Trojan  king. 
Because  of  a  prophecy  that  he  would  cause  the  ruin  of 
Troy,  he  had  been  exposed  as  an  infant  on  Mount  Ida. 
where  he  was  found  and  cared  for  by  a  shepherd.  All 
went  well  till  he  was  chosen  to  judge  between  the  three 
goddesses  Here  (Juno),  Pallas  Athene  (Minerva)  and 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  each  of  whom  claimed  as  hers  the 
golden  apple,  inscribed  "For  the  most  fair,'^  which  had 
been  cast  upon  the  banquet  table  of  the  gods  by  Ate,  the 
abominable  Goddess  of  Discord.  The  bribe  that  Aphro- 
dite offered  to  secure  the  judgment  of  Paris  in  her  favour 
afterwards  wrought  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  for 
her  bribe  was  the  beautiful  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus,  king 
of  Sparta.  Tennyson  later  returns  to  the  subject  in  "The 
Death  of  CEnone. 

This  poem  was  begun  in  1830,  when  the  poet  and 
Arthur  Hallam  were  in  Spain.  The  description  of  Ida  is 
really  that  of  Pyrenean  gorge  and  torrent.  This  poem  is 
classical  in  subject,  but  not  in  spirit:  CEnone's  attitude 
is  modern,  rather  than  antique.  Note  the  rich  colour  of 
the  poem. 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,i  lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 

The  swimming  vapour  slopes  athwart  the  glen, 

Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine, 

And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.     On  either  hand 

The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 

iJda. — In  Asia  Minor,  near  Troy,  or  Dion,  called  "many- 
fountained"  by  Homer.  The  highest  peak  of  the  range  is 
Gargarus. 
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Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them  roars 
The  long  brook,  falling  through  the  clov'n  ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 
Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus  10 
Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning:  but  in  front 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas^  and  Ilion's  columned  citadel, 
The  crown  of  Troas. 

Hither  came  at  noon 
Mournful  (Enone,  wandering  forlorn  15 
Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hills. 
Her  cheek  had  lost  the  rose,  and  round  her  neck 
Floated  her  hair,  or  seemed  to  float,  in  rest. 
She,  leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with  vine. 
Sang  to  the  stillness,  till  the  mountain-shade  20 
Sloped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the  upper  cliff". 

"0  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 

Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

For  now  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the  hill : 

The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass :  25 

The  lizard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone, 

Rests  like  a  shadow,  and  the  winds  are  dead. 

The  purple  flower  droops :  the  golden  bee 

Is  lily-cradled :  I  alone  awake. 

My  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  love,  30 
My  heart  is  breaking,  and  my  eyes  are  dim, 
And  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life. 

2Troas. — District  around  Troy. 
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**0  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Hear  me,  0  earth,  hear  me,  0  Hills,  0  Caves,  35 
That  house  the  cold  crowned  snake !  0  mountain 
brooks, 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  River-God, 

Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak,  and  build  up  all 

My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  walls 

Rose^  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed,  40 

A  cloud  that  gathered  shape,  for  it  may  be 

That,  while  I  speak  of  it,  a  little  while  ^ 

My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper  woe. 

"0  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills, 
Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy-dark. 
And  dewy-dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine: 
Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 
Leading  a  jet-black  goat,  white-horn'd,  white-  50 
hooved, 

Came  up  from  reedy  Simois^  all  alone. 

"0  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

Far  off  the  torrent  called  me  from  the  cleft; 

Far  up  the  solitary  morning  smote 

The  streaks  of  virgin  snow.  With  down-dropt  eyes  55 

I  sat  alone ;  white-breasted  like  a  star 

Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved ;  a  leopard  skin 

3"Rose  .  .  .  music." — The  legend  was  that  Troy^s  walls 
rose  to  the  music  of  Apollo's  lyre. 
^Simois. — River  rising  in  Mount  Ida. 
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Drooped  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  sunny  hair 
Clustered  about  his  temples  like  a  God's; 
And  his   cheek  brightened   as  the  foam-bow  60 
brightens, 

When  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  all  my  heart 
Went  forth  to  embrace  him  coming,  ere  he  came. 

"Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk-white  palm 

Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian ^  gold,  65 

That  smelt  ambrosially,^  and  while  I  looked 

And  listened,  the  full  flowing  river  of  speech 

Came  down  upon  my  heart.'' 

*My  own  (Enone, 
Beautiful-browed  (Enone,  my  own  soul. 
Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming  rind,  ingrav'n  70 
''For  the  most  fair,"  would  seem  to  award  it  thine, 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread haunt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movement,  and  the  charm  of  married  brows.' 

''Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die.  75 
He  prest  the  blossom  of  his  lips  to  mine, 
And  added,  'This  was  cast  upon  the  board. 
When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the  Gods 
Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleus;^  whereupon 

^"^Hesperian.— -The  golden  apples  were  guarded  by  a 
sleepless  dragon  and  by  the  Hesperides,  daughters  of 
Atlas,  in  a  far  western  isle. 

^Ambrosia. — The  food  of  the  gods. 

''Oread. — Mountain  nymph. 

speleus  of  Thessaly  married  the  sea-goddess  Thetis: 
their  son  was  Achilles. 
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Rose  feud,  with  question  unto  whom  'twere  due :  80 

But  light-foot  Iris 9  brought  it  yester-eve, 

Delivering,  that  to  me,  by  common  voice 

Elected  umpire,  Here^^  comes  to-day, 

Pallas  and  Aphrodite,     claiming  each 

This  meed  of  fairest.     Thou,  within  the  cave  85 

Beyond  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldest  pine, 

Mayest  well  behold  them  unbeheld,  unheard 

Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  Gods.' 

*'Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

It  was  the  deep  midnoon:  one  silvery  cloud  90 

Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piney  sides 

Of  this  long  glen.   Then  to  the  bower  they  came. 

Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth-swarded  bower, 

And  at  their  feet  the  crocus^^  brake  like  Are, 

Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel,  95 

Lotus  and  lilies;  and  a  wind  arose. 

And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine. 

This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon 

Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs 

With  bunch  and  berry  and  flower  thro'  and  thro'.  100 

"0  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit, 

And  o'er  him  flowed  a  golden  cloud,  and  leaned 

^Iris. — Rainbow,  messenger  of  the  gods;  called  "light- 
foot'^  by  the  Greeks. 

i^^Here. — Wife  of  Zeus,  and  so  Queen  of  Heaven.  Gives 
power  and  wealth  and  controls  marriage.  The  Peacock 
was  her  sacred  bird. 

iiPallas  and  Aphrodite. — The  former  was  goddess  of 
wisdom  and  purity:  the  latter  of  love  and  beauty. 

i^Crocus. — Bulb  with  brilliant  flower. 
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Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 
Then  first  I  heard  the  voice  of  her,  to  whom  1' 
Coming  thro'  Heaven,  like  a  light  that  grows 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the  Gods 
Rise  up  for  reverence.     She  to  Paris  made 
Proffer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 
Unquestioned,  overflowing  revenue  1 
Wherewith  to  embellish  state,  'from  many  a  vale 
And  river-sundered  champaign  clothed  with  corn. 
Or  laboured  mine  undrainable  of  ore. 
Honour,'  she  said,  'and  homage,  tax  and  toll, 
From  many  an  inland  town  and  haven  large, 
Mast-thronged  beneath  her  shadowing  citadel 
In  glassy  bays  among  her  tallest  towers.' 

"0  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Still  she  spake  on,  and  still  she  spake  of  power, 
'Which  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  all ; 
Power  fitted  to  the  season;  wisdom  bred 
And  throned  of  wisdom — from  all  neighbour  crowns 
Alliance  and  allegiance,  till  thy  hand 
Fail  from  the  sceptre-staff.    Such  boon  from  me. 
From  me.  Heaven's  Queen,  Paris,  to  thee,  king- 
born, 

A  shepherd  all  thy  life,  but  yet  king-born, 
Should  come  most  welcome,  seeing  men,  in  power 
Only,  are  likest  gods,i^        have  attained 
Rest  in  a  happy  place,  and  quiet  seats 
Above  the  thunder,  with  undying  bliss 
In  knowledge  of  their  own  supremacy.' 

i^Gods. — Some  ancient  philosophers  believed  the  gods 
cared  naught  for  mortals. 
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"Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

She  ceased,  and  Paris  held  the  costly  fruit 

Out  at  arm's  length,  so  much  the  thought  of  power 

Flatter'd  his  spirit;  but  Pallas,  where  she  stood  135 

Somewhat  apart,  her  clear  and  bared  limbs 

O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen-headed  spear 

Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  cold. 

The  while,  above,  her  full  and  earnest  eye 

Over  her  snow-cold  breast  and  angry  cheek  140 

Kept  watch,  waiting  decision,  made  reply : 

'Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 

Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 

Would  come  uncalled  for)  but  to  live  by  law,  145 

Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear; 

And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 

Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence.^ 

''Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

Again  she  said :  'I  woo  thee  not  with  gifts.  150 

Sequel  of  guerdon     could  not  alter  me 

To  fairer.     Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am, 

So  shalt  thou  find  me  fairest. 

Yet,  indeed. 

If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 

Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  fair,  155 
Unbiased  by  self -profit,  oh!  rest  thee  sure 
That  I  shall  love  thee  well  and  cleave  to  thee, 
So  that  my  vigour,  wedded  to  thy  blood, 

i^Sequel  of  guerdon. — The  following  of  a  reward,  i.e., 
from  her  to  Paris, 
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Shall  strike  within  thy  pulses,  like  a  God's, 

To  push  thee  forward  through  a  life  of  shocks,  160 

Dangers,  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 

Sinew'd  with  action,  and,  the  full-grown  wilP^ 

Circled  through  all  experiences,  pure  law 

Commeasure  perfect  freedom.' 

**Here  she  ceas'd. 
And  Paris  ponder'd,  and  I  cried,  '0  Paris,  165 
Give  it  to  Pallas !'  but  he  heard  me  not. 
Or  hearing,  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  me ! 

''0  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Idalian^^  Aphrodite,  beautiful, 
Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells. 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep  hair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder:  from  the  violets  her  light  foot 
Shone  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  rounded  form 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlights,  as  she  moved. 

''Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
She  with  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes,  180 
The  herald  of  her  triumph,  drawing  nigh, 
Half-whisper'd  in  his  ear,  'I  promise  thee 
The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece,' 

I'^Will. — The  experienced  Will  recognises  that  perfect 
freedom  is  not  unrestricted,  but  is  equivalent  to  pure  law. 

i^>Idalian. — Idalia  and  Paphos  were  centres  of  Aphrodite- 
worship  in  Cyprus.  The  goddess  was  said  to  have  sprun 
from  the  sea-foam.    Gr.  aphros  =  foam. 
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She  spoke  and  laugh'd :  I  shut  my  sight  for  fear : 

But  when  I  look'd,  Paris  had  raised  his  arm,  185 

And  I  beheld  great  Here's  angry  eyes, 

As  she  withdrew  into  the  golden  cloud, 

And  I  was  left  alone  within  the  bower ; 

And  from  that  time  to  this  I  am  alone, 

And  I  shall  be  alone  until  I  die.  190 

"Yet,  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Fairest — why  fairest  wife?  am  I  not  fair? 
My  love  hath  told  me  so  a  thousand  times. 
Methinks  I  must  be  fair,  for  yesterday, 
When  I  past  by,  a  wild  and  wanton  pard,  195 
Eyed  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful  tail 
Crouch'd  fawning  in  the  weed.   Most  loving  is  she? 
Ah  me,^^  my  mountain  shepherd,  that  my  arms 
Were  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips  prest 
Close,  close  to  thine  in  that  quick-falling  dew  200 
Of  fruitful  kisses,  thick  as  Autumn  rains 
Flash  in  the  pools  of  whirling  Simois. 

"0  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 

They  came,  they  cut  away  my  tallest  pines. 

My  tall  dark  pines,  that  plumed  the  craggy  ledge  ^  205 

High  over  the  blue  gorge,  and  all  between 

The  snowy  peak  and  snow-white  cataract 

Foster'd  the  callow  eaglet — from  beneath 

Whose  thick  mysterious  boughs  in  the  dark  morn 

The  panther's  roar  came  muffled,  while  I  sat  210 

Low  in  the  valley.     Never,  never  more 

I'^Ah!  Me. — The  old  myth  makes  (Enone  justly  wrathful. 
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Shall  lone  (Enone  see  the  morning  mist 
Sweep  through  them ;  never  see  them  overlaid, 
With  narrov^  moon-lit  slips  of  silver  cloud, 
Betw^een  the  loud  stream  and  the  trembling  stars.  215 

"0  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 

I  wish  that  somev^here  in  the  ruined  folds, 

Among  the  fragments  tumbled  from  the  glens, 

Or  the  dry  thickets,  I  could  meet  with  her, 

The  Abominable, IS  that  uninvited  came  220 

Into  the  fair  Peleian  banquet-hall. 

And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the  board. 

And  bred  this  change ;  that  I  might  speak  my  mind, 

And  tell  her  to  her  face  hov^  much  I  hate 

Her  presence,  hated  both  of  Gods  and  men.  225 

'*0  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 

Hath  he  not  sworn  his  love  a  thousand  times. 

In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green  hill, 

Ev'n  on  this  hand,  and  sitting  on  this  stone? 

Seard  it  with  kisses?  watered  it  with  tears?  230 

0  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  these! 

0  happy  Heaven,  how  canst  thou  see  my  face? 

0  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou  bear  my  weight? 

0  death,  death,  death,  thou  ever-floating  cloud. 
There  are  enough  unhappy  on  this  earth,  235 
Pass  by  the  happy  souls,  that  love  to  live : 

1  pray  thee,  pass  before  my  light  of  life. 
And  shadow  all  my  soul,  that  I  may  die, 
Thou  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart  within. 

Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids:  let  me  die.  240 

iSThe  Abominable. — The  goddess  of  Discord. 
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"0  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 

I  will  not  die  alone,     for  fiery  thoughts 

Do  shape  themselves  within  me,  more  and  more, 

Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 

Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the  inmost  hills,  245 

Like  footsteps  upon  wool.     I  dimly  see 

My  far-off  doubtful  purpose,  as  a  mother 

Conjectures  of  the  features  of  her  child 

Ere  it  is  born;  her  child! — a  shudder  comes 

Across  me :  never  child  be  born  of  me,  250 

Unblest,  to  vex  me  with  his  father's  eyes ! 

"0  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die, 

Hear  me,  0  Earth.     I  will  not  die  alone, 

Lest  their  shrill,  happy  laughter  come  to  me 

Walking  the  cold  and  starless  road  of  Death  255 

Uncomforted,  leaving  my  ancient  love 

With  the  Greek  woman.     I  will  rise  and  go 

Down  into  Troy  and  ere  the  stars  come  forth 

Talk  with  the  wild  Cassandra,     for  she  says 

A  fire  dances  before  her,  and  a  sound  260 

Rings  ever  in  her  ears  of  armed  men. 

What  this  may  be  I  know  not,  but  I  know 

That  wheresoe'er  I  am  by  night  and  day, 

All  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning  fire.'' 


i^Die  alone. — Paris  when  wounded  crawls  back  to 
(Enone.   After  his  death  "she  leapt  upon  the  funeral  pile." 

20Cassandra. — Daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  a  pro- 
phetess, foretold  Troy's  doom,  but  was  never  heeded. 
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MORTE  D'ARTHUR. 

"Morte  D'Arthur"  appeared  in  1842,  with  a  prologue 
representing  the  poem  as  being  read  aloud  to  a  party  in 
a  country  house  at  Christmas,  and  describing  the  verses 
as  "faint  Homeric  echoes,"  i.e.,  the  poem  deals  with  past 
heroes,  it  is  martial,  of  simple  Saxon  speech  and  direct 
in  style.  As  Homer  speaks  of  the  "wise*^  Ulysses,  so  Ten- 
nyson speaks  of  the  "bold"  Sir  Bedivere.  This  poem  was 
many  years  later  incorporated  in  "The  Passing  of  Arthur," 
one  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  "The  Round  Table"  was 
dissolved  by  the  sin  of  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guinevere,  In 
the  "Idylls"  Tennyson  has  both  a  surface  meaning  and 
an  underlying  meaning.  In  the  lines  "To  the  Queen" 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  "Idylls"  he  speaks  of  the  tale 
as  "New-old  and  Shadowing  Sense  at  War  with  Soul." 
Sir  Modred,  son  of  Arthur's  sister,  leads  a  heathen  host 
against  the  king  and  Arthur  is  mortally  wounded. 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roird 

Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea ; 

Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 

Had  fallen  in  Lyoness^  about  their  Lord, 

King  Arthur:  then,  because  his  wound  was  deep,  5 

The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him. 

Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his  knights, 

And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 

A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross. 

That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land.  10 

On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 

Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere : 
''The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights  15 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.    Such  a  sleep 
They  sleep — the  men  I  loved.    I  think  that  we 

iLyonness. — Fabulous  part  of  Cornwall. 
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Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 

Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds, 

Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls  20 

Of  Camelot,2  as  in  the  days  that  were. 

I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made, — 

Tho'  Merlin  3  sware  that  I  should  come  again 

To  rule  once  more — but  let  what  will  be,  be, 

I  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm  25 

That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  morn. 

Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur,^ 

Which  was  my  pride :  for  thou  rememberest  how 

In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 

Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  30 

Clothed  in  white  samite,^  mystic,  wonderful. 

Holding  the  sword — and  how  I  row'd  across 

And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king: 

And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 

In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known :  35 

But  now  delay  not :  take  Excalibur, 

And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere :  ^ 

Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring  me  word.'' 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
"It  is  not  meet.  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus,  40 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thro'  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 
Yet  I  thy  hest  will  all  perform  at  full, 

^Camelot. — Arthur's  chief  city. 

^Merlin. — A  seer  who  knew  thxe  secret  of  Arthur's  fairy 
birth.    He  typifies  intellect. 

^Brand  =  sword.  Excalibur  =  cut  steel;  Arthur's 
magic  sword. 

^Samite. — Rich  silken  tissue. 

^Middle  mere. — Middle  of  the  lake. 
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Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word." 

So  saying,  from  the  ruin'd  shrine  he  stept,  45 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs. 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.  He,  stepping  down 
By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock,  50 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon. 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt;  55 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth'^- work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.     He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  he  stood, 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind,^  60 
In  act  to  throw :  but  at  the  last  it  seem'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  concealed 
There  in  the  many-knotted  waterflags. 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the. marge, 
So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King.  65 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 
"Hast  thou  performed  my  mission  which  I  gave? 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen?  or  what  hast  heard?'' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
"I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds,  70 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag." 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale : 
"Thou  has  betray'd  thy  nature  and  thy  name, 

'^Jacinth. — Bluish  gem. 

SLine  60  translated  from  Vergil  IV.,  285. 
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Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 

Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight:  75 

For  surer  sign  had  followed,  either  hand, 

Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 

This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 

Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 

As  thou  art  lief  ^  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing  80 

I  bad  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me  word.'' 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time, 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  mere, 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fix'd  in  thought; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt,  85 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud: 

"And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away. 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note. 
Should  thus  be  lost  forever  from  the  earth,  90 
Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  done? 
What  harm,  undone?  deep  harm  to  disobey. 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 
Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand  95 
An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself? 
The  King  is  sick,  and  knov/s  not  what  he  does. 
What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 
And  rumours  of  a  doubt?  but  were  this  kept,  100 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings, 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms, 
Saying,  'King  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 
Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 


^Lief  ==  beloved. 
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Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps  105 

Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills/ 

So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aftertime 

To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 

But  now  much  honour  and  much  fame  were  lost/' 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit,  110 
And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time, 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heavily : 
''What  is  it  thou  hast  seen?  or  what  hast  heard?'' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere:  115 

heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag, 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds." 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath : 
"Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted!    Woe  is  me!  120 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king 
Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  will.     I  see  thee  what  thou  art. 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all,  125 
Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt ; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice. 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee  hence:  130 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands." 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran. 
And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
Among  the  bulrush  beds,  and  clutch'd  the  sword,  135 
And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it.  The  great  brand 
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Made  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon, 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirled  in  an 
arch. 

Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn,i^ 

Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock  140 

By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 

So  flashed  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur: 

But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish'd  him  145 

Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 

And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  drawing  thicker  breath : 
"Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out:  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen?'*  150 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
*'Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die. 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men,  155 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling  him ; 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him  160 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere." 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breathing  hard : 
"My  end  draws  nigh ;  'tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight, 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin ;  yet  I  fear  165 

iWorthern  Morn. — Literal  translation  of  "Aurora  Bore- 
alis." 
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My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die." 

So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose. 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm, 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.     Him  Sir  Bedivere  170 
Remorsefully  regarded  through  his  tears, 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words. 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands. 
And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of  tombs.  175 

But,  as  he  walk'd.  King  Arthur  panted  hard. 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.     So  sigh'd  the  King, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear,  "Quick,  quick! 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die."  180 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walked. 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.     His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a  goad.  185 
Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels —  190 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo !  the  level  lake. 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern, 
Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  were  ware  195 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
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Black-stoled,ii  black-hooded,  like  a  dream — by 
these 

Three  Queens  12  with  crowns  of  gold — and  from 
them  rose 

A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars, 

And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony  200 

Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind,  that  shrills 

All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes. 

Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  murmur'd  Arthur,  'Tlace  me  in  the  barge." 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.     There  those  three  205 
Queens 

Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  and  wept. 
But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  loosed  the  shatter'd  casque,  and  chafed  his 
hands. 

And  caird  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud,  210 
And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood :  for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colourless,  and  like  the  withered  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 
And  all  his  greaves^^  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops  215 
Of  onset ;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls — 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais-throne — were  parch'd  with  dust ; 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mix'd  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  220 
lips. 

iiStole  =  robe. 

i^Three  Queens. — These  were  present  at  his  Coronation, 
Th'^v  typify  Love,  Faith  and  Hope. 

i^Greaves. — Armour  for  leg.    Cuisses  for  thigh, 
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So  like  a  shattered  column  lay  the  King; 

Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 

From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 

Shot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 

Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings.  225 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
"Ah!  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead. 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance,  230 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  ROUND  table  is  dissolved 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world ;  235 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless. 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  miinds." 

And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the  barge: 
"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new,  240 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself:  what  comfort  is  in  me? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  He  within  himself  make  pure !  but  thou,  245 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again. 
Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought  by 
prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy 
voice 

i4Light.— Star  of  Bethelehem  that  led  the  Magi  to 
Christ. 
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Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats  250 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 

Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 

With  these  thou  seest — if  indeed  I  go — 

(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 

To  the  island  valley  of  Avilion;!^ 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow,  260 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 

Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns 

And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea, 

Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound.'' 

So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail  265 
Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  flutingi^  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death. 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.     Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull  270 
Looked  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

i^Avilion. — Mythical  island. 

i^Fluting. — The  swan  was  said  to  sing  sweetly  just 
before  its  death. 

ST.  AGNES'  EVE. 

Her  day  is  21st  January.  She  is  the  saint  of  purity. 
The  snow  is  here  taken  as  her  symbol.  Read  St.  Matthew 
5:  8 — "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart."  And  for  the  "Sab- 
baths of  Eternity"  ef.  Rev.  31 — "No  night  there."  Keats' 
"St.  Agnes"  gives  a  totally  different  treatment.  Tenny- 
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son's  "Sir  Galahad"  is  a  sort  of  male  counterpart  to  St. 
Agnes."  These  two  poems  are  of  the  quasi-dramatic  or 
monologue  group:  they  present  a  type,  in  the  direct  words 
of  the  speaker.  They  are  also  alike  in  presenting  ideals 
of  Christianity  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  mysticism 
and  ecstatic  rapture,  and  a  yearning  for  the  Beatific  Vision. 
'^St.  Simeon  Stylites"  presents  a  harsher  aspect  of  mediae- 
val Christianity. 

Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon : 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapour  goes: 

May  my  soul  follow  soon! 
The  shadows  of  the  convent-towers 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 

That  lead  me  to  the  Lord: 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies, 
Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soiled  and  dark, 

To  yonder  shining  ground; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark, 

To  yonder  argent  round; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb, 

My  spirit  before  Thee: 
So  in  mine  earthly  house  I  am. 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 
Break  up  the  heavens,  0  Lord !  and  far, 

Through  all  yon  starlight  keen. 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 
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He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors; 

The  flashes  come  and  go; 
All  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors, 

And  strows  her  lights  below, 
And  deepens  on  and  up :  the  gates 

Roll  back,  and  far  within 
For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits, 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  sabbaths  of  Eternity, 
*       One  sabbath  deep  and  wide — 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea — 

The  Bridegroom  with  his  bride ! 

ULYSSES. 

Written  soon  after  Hallam^s  death  in  1833.  Tennyson 
said  it  expressed  more  simply  than  anything  in  "In 
Memoriam*'  the  need  of  going  bravely  forward. 

Ulysses,  after  twenty  years'  absence,  returns  alone  to 
his  isle  of  Ithaca  to  his  wife  Penelope  and  his  son  Tele- 
machus.  Line  18  is  taken  from  Vergil:  lines  13-14  and 
58-59  are  from  Homer's  "Odyssey'';  some  of  the  epithets, 
too,  are  Homeric,  e.g.,  "Windy  Troy,"  "Dark  Broad  Sea." 

But  the  main  thought  is  taken  from  Dante.  Ulysses 
in  torture  speaks  of  the  "zeal  I  had  to  explore  the  world, 
and  search  the  ways  of  life,  man's  evil  and  his  virtue," 
and  of  having  exhorted  his  companions,  when  in  one  ship 
they  came,  tardy  with  age,  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  say- 
ing to  them,  "refuse  not  proof  of  the  unpeopled  world, 
following  the  track  of  Phoebus.  Call  to  mind  from  whence 
ye  sprang:  ye  were  not  formed  to  live  the  life  of  brutes, 
but  virtue  to  pursue  and  knowledge  high."  ("Inferno," 
XXVI.,  Gary's  translation.) 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 

Matched  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 

Unequal  1  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

^Unequal.-— Because  rough  and  ready,  or  because  a  deci- 
sion must  produce  inequality. 
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That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me.  5 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 

Life  to  the  lees:  all  times  I  have  enjoy'd 

Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with  those 

That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and  when 

Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades^  10 

Vext  the  dim  sea :  I  am  become  a  name ; 

For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 

Much  have  I  seen  and  known ;  cities  of  men 

And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments,' 

Myself  not  least,  but  honoured  of  them  all ;  15 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers. 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 

Gleams  that  untravelFd  world,  whose  margin  fades  20 

For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 

To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use! 

As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life.     Life  piled  on  life 

Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me  25 

Little  remains:  but  every  hour  is  saved 

From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things ;  and  vile  it  were 

For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire  30 

To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star. 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle — 

^Hyades, — Rainers,  a  constellation,  which,  when  it  rose 
near  the  sun,  was  a  sign  of  rain. 
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Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil  35 

This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild, 

A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 

Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 

Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 

Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail  40 

In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 

Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods,^ 

When  I  am  gone.     He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail : 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.     My  mariners,  45 
Souls  that  have  toiFd,  and  wrought,  and  thought,  ^ 

with  me — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  old : 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil ;  50 
Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end. 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done. 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods.^ 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks : 
The  long  day  wanes:  the  slow  moon  climbs:  the  55 

deep 

Moans  round  with  many  voices.     Come,  my  friends, 

Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 

The  sounding  furrows ;  for  my  purpose  holds 

To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths  60 

Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down : 

^Household  gods. — Common  in  ancient  religions. 
4With  gods. — Homer  represents  gods  as  fighting  at  Troy. 
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It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, -"^ 

And  see  the  great  Achilles/'  whom  we  knew. 

Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides ;  and  tho'  65 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 

Moved  earth  and  heaven ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are ; 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.  70 

^Happy  Isles. — In  the  unknown  Ocean  of  the  West, 
whither  went  the  souls  of  heroes. 

^Achilles. — The  Greek  champion  who  slew  Hector. 


LOCKSLEY  HALL. 

Published  1842.  When  Tennyson  was  at  Cambridge 
(1828-31)  the  University  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  revolt 
against  the  crushing  of  the  democratic  tendencies  remain- 
ing after  the  French  Revolution  period.  Hallam  and 
Tennyson  shared  in  the  Liberalism  which  expressed  itself 
in  the  Reform  Bill.  When  the  Bill  was  passed  in  1832 
Tennyson,  with  others  of  his  family,  sallied  out  at  night 
and  rang  the  church  bells.  He  knew  the  unrest  in  the 
people's  minds,  and  he  feared  disorder,  though  he  was 
enthusiastic  for  progress.  He  sympathises  with  the 
"hungry  people'*;  and  also  has  dreams  of  a  Universal 
Socialism;  but  his  succeeding  poems  revert  to  his  love  of 
settled  government.  For  example,  in  *'In  Memoriam" 
he  pictures  Arthur  Hallam  as  having  become, 
"A  pillar  steadfast  in  the  storm 
Should  licensed  boldness  gather  force.'' 
Again,  he  cries  "Forward  down  the  ringing  grooves  of 
change"  in  lines  inspired  by  a  journey  from  Liverpool 
in  the  new  railway.  He  thought  the  wheels  ran  in  a 
groove,  and  this  gave  him  the  vision  of  the  Distance 
beaconing  to  the  world  to  fly  onwards.  This  word  "For- 
ward" he  definitely  retracts  in  "Locksley  Hall  Sixty 
Years  After."  The  hero  of  the  love-story  of  the  poem 
is  somewhat  morbid.  "What  he  lost  was  a  world  of 
which  he  himself,  with  his  pleasures  and  ambitions,  was 
the  centre.  What  he  gains  is  a  world  that  is  fulfilling 
a  divine  purpose.  The  man  comes  out  of  the  conflict  the 
stronger  and  the  clearer  for  the  experience."  (Brimley.) 
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Leslie  Stephen  says  that  in  his  college  days  all  youths 
with  a  literary  taste  were  fond  of  "spouting  ^Locksley 
Hall.'  " 

Comrades,   leave  me  here   a   little,   while  as 

yet  'tis  early  morn: 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound 

upon  the  bugle  horn. 

Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the 
curlews  call. 

Dreamy  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying  over 
Locksley  Hall; 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  5 
sandy  tracts, 

And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  catar- 
acts. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I 

went  to  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowing  to  the 

West. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  thro'  the 

mellow  shade. 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  10 

braid. 

Here  about  the  beach  I  wander'd,  nourishing  a 

youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result 

of  Time ; 
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When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land 
reposed ; 

When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise 
that  it  closed: 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye 
could  see; 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder 
that  would  be. — 

In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the 

robin's  breast; 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself 

another  crest; 

In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  bur- 
nished dove ; 

In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns 
to  thoughts  of  love. 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should 
be  for  one  so  young, 

And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute  ob- 
servance hung. 

And  I  said,  ''My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the 

truth  to  me, 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets 

to  thee." 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  colour 
and  a  light, 

As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  north- 
ern night. 
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And  she  turn'd — her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden 

storm  of  sighs — 
All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel 

eyes — 

Saying,  ''I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they 

should  do  me  wrong"; 
Saying,  ''Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin?''  weeping,  30 

"I  have  loved  thee  long/' 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turn'd  it  in 

his  glowing  hands; 
Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden 

sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all 

the  chords  with  might; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass'd 

in  music  out  of  sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the  35 
copses  ring, 

And  her  whisper  throng'd  my  pulses  with  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the 

stately  ships, 
And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the  touching  of 

the  lips. 

0  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted !    0  my  Amy,  mine 
no  more ! 
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0  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland!    0  the  barren,  40 
barren  shore ! 


Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears  65 

but  bitter  fruit? 
I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho'  my  heart  be 

at  the  root. 

Never,  tho'  my  mortal  summers  to  such  length  of 
years  should  come 

As  the  many-winter'd  crow  that  leads  the  clang- 
ing rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort?  in  division  of  the  records  of  the 
mind? 

Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her,  as  I  70 
knew  her,  kind? 

I  remember  one  that  perish'd:  sweetly  did  she 

speak  and  move: 
Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was 

to  love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the 

love  she  bore? 
No — she  never  loved  me  truly:  love  is  love  for 

evermore. 

Comfort?  comfort  scom'd  of  devils!  this  is  truth  75 

the  poet  sings. 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 

happier  things. 
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Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy 

heart  be  put  to  proof. 
In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is 

on  the  roof. 


Overlive  it— lower  yet — be  happy!  wherefore 

should  I  care? 
r  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by 

despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon 
days  like  these?  ^ 

Every  door  is  barr'd  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  100 
golden  keys. 

Every  gate  is  throng'd  with  suitors,  all  the  mar- 
kets overflow. 

I  have  but  an  angry  fancy :  what  is  that  which  1 
should  do? 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foe- 
man's  ground. 

When  the  ranks  are  roU'd  in  vapour,  and  the 
winds  are  laid  with  sound. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  105 

Honour  feels. 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each 

other's  heels. 

Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness  ?  I  will  turn  that 
earlier  page. 
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Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  0  thou  wondrous 
Mother- Age! 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before 
the  strife, 

When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  110 
of  my  life; 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming 

years  would  yield, 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his 

father's  field. 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and 

nearer  drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a 

dreary  dawn; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  115 
him  then. 

Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the 
throngs  of  men: 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reap- 
ing something  new: 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the 
things  that  they  shall  do : 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 
could  see. 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  120 
that  would  be; 
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Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of 
magic  sails, 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with 
costly  bales ; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there 

rain'd  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the 

central  blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-  125 

wind  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro' 

the  thunder-storm; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the 

battle-flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the 

world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a 

fretful  realm  in  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  130 

universal  law. 

So  I  triumphed  ere  my  passion  sweeping  thro'  me 
left  me  dry, 

Left  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me  with 
the  jaundiced  eye; 

Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are 
out  of  joint: 

D 
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Science  moves,  but  slowly  slowly,  creeping  on 
from  point  to  point: 

Slowing  comes  a  hungry  people, '•^  as  a  lion  creep-  135 
ing  nigher, 

Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a 
slowly-dying  fire. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increasing  pur- 
pose runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  suns. 

What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his 

youthful  joys, 
Tho'  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  for  ever  140 

like  a  boy's? 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  I 

linger  on  the  shore. 
And  the  individual  withers,  ^  and  the  world  is 

more  and  more. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he 
bears  a  laden  breast. 

Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the  still- 
ness of  his  rest. 

^Hungry  people. — The  poet  sees  the  hungry  people,  with 
their  democratic  tendencies  turned  to  anarchy,  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  a  form  of  government  which  is  indifferent 
to  their  sufferings. 

^"Individual  withers." — An  evolutionary  idea.  Tenny- 
son really  believed  that  the  individual  survived. 
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Hark,  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on  145 

the  bugle-horn. 
They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target 

for  their  scorn : 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such  a 

mouldered  string? 
I  am  shamed  thro'  all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so 

slight  a  thing. 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness!  woman's 

pleasure,  woman's  pain — 
Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded  in  a  150 

shallower  brain: 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,^  and  all  thy  passions, 

match' d  with  mine, 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water 

unto  wine — 

Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.  Ah, 

for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my  life 

began  to  beat; 

Where  in  wild  Mahratta^-battle  fell  my  father  155 

evil-starr'd ; — 
I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle^s 

ward. 

3 Woman — lesser  man. — This  is  probably  only  the  senti- 
ment of  the  rejected  lover;  not  Tennyson's  own  view. 

^Mahratta. — A  people  of  S.W.  India.  The  third  Mahratta 
war  was  in  1817. 
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Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit — there  to  wander 
far  away, 

On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the 
day. 

Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and 
happy  skies, 

Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  160 
knots  of  Paradise. 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European 
flag. 

Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the 
trailer  from  the  crag; 

Droops  the  heavy-blossom'd  bower,  hangs  the 

heavy-fruited  tree — 
Summer  isles   of  Eden   lying  in  dark-purple 

spheres  of  sea. 

There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in  165 

this  march  of  mind. 
In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts 

that  shake  mankind. 

There  the  passions  cramp'd  no  longer  shall  have 

scope  and  breathing  space; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear 

my  dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinew'd,  they  shall  dive,  and 
they  shall  run. 
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Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  170 
lances  in  the  sun; 

Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rain- 
bows of  the  brooks, 

Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable 
books — 

Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy !  but  I  know  my 

words  are  wild. 
But  I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the 

Christian  child. 

I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our  175 

glorious  gains. 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast 

with  lower  pains! 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage — what  to  me  were 

sun  or  clime? 
I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of 

time — 

I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one 
by  one, 

Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua's  180 
moon^  in  Ajalon! 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  Forward,  for- 
ward let  us  range, 

^Joshua's  Moon. — Joshua  10:  12,  "Sun,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Gibeon;  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon." 
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Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ring- 
ing grooves  of  change. 

Thro'  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the 

younger  day : 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 

Cathay.^ 

Mother-Age  (for  mine  I  knew  not)  help  me  as  185 
when  life  begun : 

Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  light- 
nings, weigh  the  Sun. 

0,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not 

set. 

Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro'  all  my 
fancy  yet. 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to 

Locksley  Hall! 
Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  190 

the  roof -tree  fall. 

Com.es  a  vapour  from  the  margin,  blackening  over 

heath  and  holt, 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a 

thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or 

fire  or  snow; 
For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and 

I  go.'^ 

^Cycle  of  Cathay. — A  thousand  years  or  more  of  China, 

1.  e.,  of  stagnation. 

'^I  go. — This  does  not  mean  that  he  actually  goes  to  sea, 
but  that  he  embarks  on  the  great  unknown  ocean  of  life, 
seeking  new  thought  and  new  experiences. 
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THE  LOTOS-EATERS. 

See  "A  Specimen  of  Study/'  Ulysses  reaches  Lotus- 
land  and  sends  three  of  his  mariners  "to  explore 
what  manner  of  men  they  were,  who,  on  the  green 
earth  couched  beside  the  main,  seemed  ever  with  sweet 
food  their  lips  to  entertain;  who,  when  they  came  to  the 
delightful  place  where  those  sat  feeding  by  the  barren 
wave,  there  mingled  with  the  Lotus-eating  race;  who 
nought  of  ruin  for  our  comrades  brave  dreamed  in  their 
minds,  but  of  the  Lotus  gave;  and  whoso  tasted  of  their 
flowery  meat  cared  not  with  tidings  to  return,  but  clave 
fast  to  that  tribe,  for  ever  fain  to  eat,  reckless  of  home- 
return,  the  tender  Lotus  sweet."  (Odyssey  IX.,  by  Wors- 
ley.)    Ulysses  has  to  force  them  on  board  and  bind  them. 

''Courage he  said,  and  pointed  towards  the  land, 
''This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon/'  ^ 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  into  a  land, 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 
Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon ; 
And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream. 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams !  some,  like  a  downward  smoke, 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go ; 
And  some  through  wavering  lights  and  shadows 
broke, 

Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 
They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 
From  the  inner  land:  far  off,  three  mountain- 
tops. 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow. 
Stood  sunset-flush'd :  and,  dew'd  with  showery 
drops, 

Up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse. 
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The  charmed  sunset  lingered  low  adown 

In  the  red  West:  through  mountain  clefts  the  dale 

Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 

Bordered  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 

And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galinggale; 

A  land  where  all  things  always  seem'd  the  same! 

And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale, 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame. 

The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came. 

Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 
Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them, 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores;  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave; 
And  deep  asleep  he  seem'd  yet  all  awake, 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore ; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave ;  but  evermore 
Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the  oar. 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  ''We  will  return  no  more'' ; 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  "Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave ;  we  will  no  longer  roam." 
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CHORIC  SONG. 
I 

There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 

Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 

Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 

Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass; 

Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies, 

Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes ; 

Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the 

blissful  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 
And  through  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep, 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in 

sleep. 

II 

Why  are  we  weigh'd  upon  with  heaviness, 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress. 
While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness  ? 
All  things  have  rest:  why  should  we  toil  alone, 
We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things. 
And  make  perpetual  moan. 
Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown : 
Nor  ever  fold  our  wings. 
And  cease  from  wanderings, 
Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm; 
Nor  harken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 
''There  is  no  joy  but  calm!'' 

Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of 
things  ? 
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III 

Lo !  in  the  middle  of  the  wood, 

The  folded  leaf  is  woo'd  from  out  the  bud 

With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 

Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, 

Sun-steep'd  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 

Nightly  dew-fed ;  and  turning  yellow 

Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo!  sweetened  with  the  summer  light, 

The  full- juiced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow, 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 

All  its  allotted  length  of  days. 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place. 

Ripens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil, 

Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 

IV 

Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky, 
Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea. 
Death  is  the  end  of  life :  ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labour  be? 
Let  us  alone.    Time  driveth  onward  fast. 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  us  alone.     What  is  it  that  will  last? 
All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  Past. 
Let  us  alone.     What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil  ?     Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave? 
All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 
In  silence;  ripen,  fall  and  cease: 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dream- 
ful ease. 
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V 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream^ 

With  half -shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 

Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream! 

To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light, 

Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  height ; 

To  hear  each  other's  whisper'd  speech ; 

Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day. 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach. 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray ; 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy; 

To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  memory, 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy, 

Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 

Two  handf uls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass, 

VI 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives, 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 

And  their  warm  tears :  but  all  hath  suffered  change; 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold : 

Our  sons  inherit  us :  our  looks  are  strange : 

And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 

Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 

Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 

Before  them  of  the  ten  years'  war  in  Troy, 

And  our  great  deeds,  as  half -forgotten  things. 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle? 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 

The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile: 

Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 
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There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain, 

Long  labour  unto  aged  breath. 

Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  with  many  wars 

And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot-stars. 

VII 

But  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly,i 
How  sweet  (while  warm  airs  lull  us,  blov/ing  lowly) 
With  half-dropt  eyelids  still. 
Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy, 
To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 
His  waters  from  the  purple  hill — 
To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 
From  cave  to  cave  through  the  thick-twined  vine — 
To  watch  the  emerald  coloured  water  falling 
Through  many  a  woven  acanthus-wreath  divine! 
Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling  brine, 
Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretch'd  out  beneath  the 
pine. 

VIII 

The  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak: 
The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek : 
All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellower  tone : 
Through  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 
Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow 

Lotos-dust  is  blown. 
We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  we, 
Roird  to  starboard,  rolFd  to  larboard,  when  the 

surge  was  seething  free, 

iMoly  ==  the  magic  herb  given  by  Hermes  to  Ulysses  as 
a  counter-charm  to  the  spells  of  Circe.   See  Odyss.  X.,  305, 
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Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam- 
fountains  in  the  sea. 

Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal 
mind, 

In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined 
On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless  of  man- 
kind. 

For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are 
hurPd 

Far  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds  are 

lightly  curl'd 
Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with  the  , 

gleaming  world : 
Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted 

lands, 

Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake,  roar- 
ing deeps  and  fiery  sands. 

Clanging  fights,  and  flaming  towns,  and  sinking- 
ships,  and  praying  hands. 

But  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred  in  a 
doleful  song 

Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of 
wrong. 

Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning  though  the  words  are 
strong ; 

Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave 
the  soil. 

Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest,  with  enduring 
toil. 

Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and  wine  and 
oil; 

Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer — some,  'tis  whis^ 
per'd,  down  in  hell 
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Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in  Elysian  valleys 
dwell, 

Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of  asphodel. 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil, 
the  shore 

Than  labour  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and 

wave  and  oar: 
Oh,  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not  wander 

more ! 

MAUD. 

There  is  to  be  a  great  fete  at  the  Hall  where  Maud 
lives.  Her  brother  will  be  there,  and  the  "young  lord- 
lover,"  both  of  whom  are  regarded  with  aversion  loy  the 
hero  of  the  drama.  The  hero,  Maudes  lover,  is  not  invited 
to  the  fete,  but  determines  to  linger  in  her  rose-garden 
till  the  dancing  is  over.  He  is  confirmed  in  his  resolution 
by  finding  a  rose  rolling  down  in  the  rivulet  crossing  his 
ground  from  the  Hall.  This  rose  he  interprets  as  a  mes- 
sage from  Maud, 

Saying  in  odour  and  colour,  "Ah,  be 

Among  the  roses  to-night.'* 
The  tragedy  follows  immediately  after  the  song  given 
here;  for  he  is  discovered  by  the  brother.  These  verses 
are  commonly  accounted  a  permanent  addition  to  litera- 
ture. They  represent  the  delicious  ecstasy  of  love's  anti- 
cipation: even  the  flowers  grow  vocal  at  Maud's  coming. 

XXIL 
I 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 
And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown. 
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II 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high, 

Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves 
On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky, 

To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  loves, 
To  faint  in  his  light  and  to  die. 

Ill 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirred 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune ; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

IV 

I  said  to  the  lily,  ^There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play.'' 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

V 

I  said  to  the  rose,  "The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
0  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those, 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine? 
But  mine,  but  mine,"  so  I  sware  to  the  rose, 

"For  ever  and  ever,  mine." 
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And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood, 

As  the  music  clashed  in  the  hall; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood, 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood, 

Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all ; 

VII 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet, 
That  whenever  a  March  wind  sighs 

He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 
In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 

To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 
And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

VIII 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake, 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake. 

They  sigh'd  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

IX 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 

Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done, 
In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one ; 
Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with  curls. 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 
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X 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate. 
The  red  rose  cries,  ''She  is  near,  she  is  near;'' 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "She  is  late  ;'* 
The  larkspur  listens,  ''I  hear,  I  hear  f 

And  the  lily  whispers,  "I  wait." 

XI 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread. 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

ELAINE. 

The  outline  of  this  poem  is  in  the  earlier  "Lady  of 
Shalott."  Lancelot,  on  his  way  to  joust  for  the  great 
diamond  in  hope  to  win  it  and  present  it  to  Queen  Guine- 
vere, determines  to  appear  in  the  lists  incognito,  and  so 
he  calls  at  a  castle  where  dwell  the  Lord  of  Astolat,  his 
two  sons,  Sir  Torre  and  Sir  Lavaine,  and  his  daughter, 
"Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable,  Elaine  the  lily-maid 
of  Astolat/'  Sir  Lancelot  borrows  a  blank  shield,  and 
places  on  his  helmet  Elaine's  token,  a  red  sleeve  broidered 
with  pearls,  and  so  rides  off,  accompanied  by  Sir  Lavaine. 
Sir  Lancelot  is  adjudged  victor  in  the  tourney,  but,  being 
seriously  wounded,  rides  rapidly  away  without  the  prize, 
almost  at  death's  point,  and  seeks  shelter  in  a  hermit's 
cave.  Meanwhile  Elaine,  fascinated  by  Sir  Lancelot's 
bearing  and  nobility,  has  cherished  her  love  for  him  in 
secret,  and  has  carefully  guarded  his  shield.    The  king 
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then  sends  forth  Gawain  with  the  diamond  to  find  the 
victorious  knight,  discover  his  name  and  present  the 
prize.  Gawain,  after  vain  searching,  arrives  finally  at 
Astolat.  He  tells  Elaine  that  the  knight  with  the  red 
sleeve  had  won  the  prize,  but  had  been  dangerously  hurt: 
he  is  shown  the  shield,  and  pronounces  it  Lancelot's,  but 
hints  to  Elaine  of  that  great  knight's  faithlessness  to  the 
king.  Then  he  gives  Elaine  the  diamond,  and  returns  to 
the  Court  to  tell  his  story,  which  makes  the  guilty  Queen 
furious  with  jealousy.  Meanwhile,  Elaine  secures  her 
father's  consent  to  set  out  in  search  of  the  wounded  knight. 

Guided  hy  Sir  Torre,  she  finds  Lavaine  who  takes 
them  to  the  cave,  ivhere  she  sees  the  helm  ivith  the 
sleeve  still  on  it. 

And  when  they  gained  the  cell  in  which  he  sJept,  808 

His  battle-writhen  arms  and  mighty  hands 

Lay  naked  on  the  wolfskin,  and  a  dream  810 

Of  dragging  down  his  enemy  made  him  move. 

Then  she  that  saw  him  lying  unsleek,  unshorn, 

Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself, 

Utter'd  a  little  tender  dolorous  cry. 

The  sound  not  wonted  in  a  place  so  still 

Woke  the  sick  knight,  and  while  he  roll'd  his  eyes 

Yet  blank  from  sleep,  she  started  to  him,  saying, 

"Your  prize  the  diamond  sent  you  by  the  king:" 

His  eyes  glisten'd:  she  fancied,  *'Is  it  for  me?'' 

And  when  the  maid  had  told  him  all  the  tale  820 

Of  King  and  Prince,  the  diamond  sent,  the  quest 

Assigned  to  her  not  worthy  of  it,  she  knelt 

Full  lowly  by  the  corners  of  his  bed. 

And  laid  the  diamond  in  his  open  hand. 

Her  face  was  near,  and  as  we  kiss  the  child. 

That  does  the  task  assigned,  he  kiss'd  her  face. 

At  once  she  slipp'd  like  water  to  the  floor. 

*'Alas,''  he  said,  "your  ride  has  weared  you. 

Rest  must  you  have."  ''No  rest  for  me,"  she  said ; 
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"Nay,  for  near  you,  fair  lord,  I  am  at  rest/'  830 
What  might  she  mean  by  that?  his  large  black  eyes, 
Yet  larger  through  his  leanness,  dwelt  upon  her, 
Till  all  her  heart's  sad  secret  blaz'd  itself 
In  the  heart's  colours  on  her  simple  face ; 
And  Lancelot  look'd,  and  was  perplex'd  in  mind. 
And  being  weak  in  body  said  no  more; 
But  did  not  love  the  colour;  woman's  love. 
Save  one,  he  not  regarded,  and  so  turn'd 
Sighing,  and  feign'd  a  sleep  until  he  slept. 

Then  rose  Elaine  and  glided  through  the  fields,  840 
And  pass'd  beneath  the  weirdly-sculptur'd  gates 
Far  up  the  dim  rich  city  to  her  kin ; 
There  bode  the  night:  but  woke  with  dawn,  and 
pass'd 

Down  through  the  dim  rich  city  to  the  fields, 

Thence  to  the  cave:  so  day  by  day  she  pass'd 

In  either  twilight  ghost-like  to  and  fro 

Gliding,  and  every  day  she  tended  him. 

And  likewise  many  a  night:  and  Lancelot 

Would,  though  he  call'd  his  wound  a  little  hurt 

Whereof  he  should  be  quickly  whole,  at  times  850 

Brain-feverous  in  his  heat  and  agony,  seem 

Uncourteous,  even  he:  but  the  meek  maid 

Sweetly  forbore  him  ever,  being  to  him 

Meeker  than  any  child  to  a  rough  nurse, 

Milder  than  any  mother  to  a  sick  child. 

And  never  woman  yet,  since  man's  first  fall, 

Did  kindlier  unto  man,  but  her  deep  love 

Upbore  her ;  till  the  hermit,  skill'd  in  all 

The  simples  and  the  science  of  that  time, 
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Told  him  that  her  fine  care  had  sav'd  his  life.  860 

And  the  sick  man  forgot  her  simple  blush, 

Would  call  her  friend  and  sister,  sweet  Elaine, 

Would  listen  for  her  coming,  and  regret 

Her  parting  step,  and  held  her  tenderly. 

And  lov'd  her  with  all  love  except  the  love 

Of  man  and  woman  when  they  love  their  best. 

Closest  and  sweetest,  and  had  died  the  death 

In  any  knightly  fashion  for  her  sake. 

And  peradventure  had  he  seen  her  first. 

She  might  have  made  this  and  that  other  world  870 

Another  world  for  the  sick  man ;  but  now 

The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straitened  him, 

His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood. 

And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Yet  the  great  knight  in  his  mid-sickness  made 
Full  many  a  holy  vow  and  pure  resolve. 
These,  as  but  born  of  sickness,  could  not  live : 
For  when  the  blood  ran  lustier  in  him  again, 
Full  often  the  sweet  image  of  one  face 
Making  a  treacherous  quiet  in  his  heart,  880 
Dispersed  his  resolution  like  a  cloud. 
Then  if  the  maiden,  while  that  ghostly  grace 
Beam'd  on  his  fancy,  spoke,  he  answer'd  not, 
Or  short  and  coldly,  and  she  knew  right  well 
What  the  rough  sickness  meant,  but  w^hat  this  meant 
She  knew  not,  and  the  sorrow  dimm'd  her  sight, 
And  drave  her  ere  her  time  across  the  fields 
Far  into  the  rich  city,  where  alone 
She  murmured,  "Vain,  in  vain:  it  cannot  be. 
He  will  not  love  me:  how  then?  must  I  die?"  890 
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Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird, 

That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes, 

Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 

For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 

Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 

Went  half  the  night  repeating,  "Must  I  die?" 

And  now  to  right  she  turned,  and  now  to  left, 

And  found  no  ease  in  turning  or  in  rest; 

And  ''Him  or  death,"  she  mutter'd,  ''death  or  him," 

Again  and  like  a  burden,  "Him  or  death."  900 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot's  deadly  hurt  was  whole,  / 
To  Astolat  returning  rode  the  three. 
There  morn  by  morn,  arraying  her  sweet  self 
In  that  wherein  she  deem'd  she  look'd  her  best, 
She  came  before  Sir  Lancelot,  for  she  thought, 
"If  I  be  loved,  these  are  my  festal  robes ; 
If  not,  the  victim's  flowers  before  he  fall." 
And  Lancelot  ever  press'd  upon  the  maid 
That  she  should  ask  some  goodly  gift  of  him 
For  her  own  self  or  hers ;  "and  do  not  shun  910 
To  speak  the  wish  most  near  to  your  true  heart ; 
Such  service  have  you  done  me,  that  I  make 
My  will  of  yours,  and  Prince  and  Lord  am  I 
In  mine  own  land,  and  what  I  will  I  can." 
Then  like  a  ghost  she  lifted  up  her  face. 
But  like  a  ghost  without  the  power  to  speak. 
And  Lancelot  saw  that  she  withheld  her  wish. 
And  bode  among  them  yet  a  little  space 
Till  he  should  learn  it ;  and  one  morn  it  chanc'd 
He  found  her  in  among  the  garden  yews,  920 
And  said,  "Delay  no  longer,  speak  your  wish, 
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Seeing  I  must  go  to-day:"  then  out  she  brake: 
''Going?  and  we  shall  never  see  you  more. 
And  I  must  die  for  want  of  one  bold  word." 
*'Speak :  that  I  live  to  hear,"  he  said,  '*is  yours."  ' 
Then  suddenly  and  passionately  she  spoke: 
''I  have  gone  mad.     I  love  you :  let  me  die." 
''Ah,  sister,"  answered  Lancelot,  "what  is  this?" 
And  innocently  extending  her  white  arms, 
"Your   love,"   she   said,   "your   love — to   be  930 
your  wife." 

And  Lancelot  answer'd,  "Had  I  chosen  to  wed, 
I  had  been  wedded  earlier,  sweet  Elaine : 
But  now  there  never  will  be  wife  of  mine." 
"No,  no,"  she  cried,  "I  care  not  to  be  wife. 
But  to  be  with  you  still,  to  see  your  face, 
To  serve  you,  and  to  follow  you  through  the  world." 
And  Lancelot  answered,  "Nay,  the  world,  the  world, 
All  ear  and  eye,  with  such  a  stupid  heart 
To  interpret  ear  and  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
To  blare  its  own  interpretation — nay,  940 
Full  ill  then  should  I  quit  your  brother's  love. 
And  your  good  father's  kindness."    And  she  said, 
"Not  to  be  with  you,  not  to  see  your  face — 
Alas  for  me  then,  my  good  days  are  done." 
"Nay,  noble  maid,"  he  answer'd,  "ten  times  nay! 
This  is  not  love :  but  love's  first  flash  in  youth. 
Most  common :  yea,  I  know  it  of  mine  own  self : 
And  you  yourself  will  smile  at  your  own  self 
Hereafter,  when  you  yield  your  flower  of  life 
To  one  more  fitly  yours,  not  thrice  your  age :  950 
And  then  will  I,  for  true  you  are  and  sweet 
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Beyond  mine  old  belief  in  womanhood, 
More  specially  should  your  good  knight  be  poor, 
Endow  you  with  broad  land  and  territory 
Even  to  the  half  my  realm  beyond  the  seas, 
So  that  would  make  you  happy :  furthermore, 
Ev'n  to  the  death,  as  though  you  were  my  blood, 
In  all  your  quarrels  will  I  be  your  knight. 
This  will  I  do,  dear  damsel,  for  your  sake. 
And  more  than  this  I  cannot."  960 

While  he  spoke 

She  neither  blush'd  nor  shook,  but  deathly  pale 
Stood  grasping  what  was  nearest,  then  replied : 
"Of  all  this  will  I  nothing;''  and  so  fell. 
And  thus  they  bore  her  swooning  to  her  tower. 

Then  spake,  to  whom  through  those  black  walls 
of  yew 

Their  talk  had  pierc'd,  her  father :  "Ay,  a  flash, 

I  fear  me,  that  will  strike  my  blossom  dead. 

Too  courteous  are  you,  fair  Lord  Lancelot. 

I  pray  you,  use  some  rough  discourtesy 

To  blunt  or  break  her  passion.''  970 

Lancelot  said, 
"That  were  against  me:  what  I  can  I  will;" 
And  there  that  day  remained,  and  toward  even 
Sent  for  his  shield :  full  meekly  rose  the  maid. 
Stripped  off  the  case,  and  gave  the  naked  shield ; 
Then,  when  she  heard  his  horse  upon  the  stones, 
Unclasping  flung  the  casement  back,  and  look'd 
Down  on  his  helm,  from  which  her  sleeve  had  gone. 
And  Lancelot  knew  the  little  clinking  sound: 
And  she  by  tact  of  love  was  well  aware 
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That  Lancelot  knew  that  she  was  looking  at  him.  980 
And  yet  he  glanc'd  not  up,  nor  wav'd  his  hand, 
Nor  bade  farewell,  but  sadly  rode  away. 
This  was  the  one  discourtesy  that  he  used. 

So  in  her  tower  alone  the  maiden  sat: 
His  very  shield  was  gone;  only  the  case, 
Her  own  poor  work,  her  empty  labour,  left. 
But  still  she  heard  him,  still  his  picture  form'd 
And  grew  between  her  and  the  pictured  wall. 
Then  came  her  father,  saying  in  low  tones, 
**Have  comfort,''  whom  she  greeted  quietly.  990 
Then  came  her  brethren  saying,  'Teace  to  thee, 
Sweet  sister,''  whom  she  answer'd  with  all  calm. 
But  when  they  left  her  to  herself  again. 
Death,  like  a  friend's  voice  from  a  distant  field 
Approaching  through  the  darkness,  call'd ;  the  owls 
Wailing  had  power  upon  her,  and  she  mix'd 
Her  fancies  with  the  sallow-rifted  glooms 
Of  evening,  and  the  moanings  of  the  wind. 

And  in  those  days  she  made  a  little  song. 
And  call'd  her  song  "The  Song  of  love  and  1000 
Death," 

And  sang  it:  sweetly  could  she  make  and  sing. 

''Sweet  is  true  love,  though  given  in  vain,  in 
vain; 

And  sweet  is  death,  who  puts  an  end  to  pain : 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  1. 
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''Love,  art  thou  sweet?  then  bitter  death  must 
be: 

Love,  thou  art  bitter,  sweet  is  death  to  me. 

0  love,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

''Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fade  away, 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  us  loveless  clay, 

1  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L  1010 

"I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  could  be ; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me; 
Call  and  I  follow,  I  follow!  let  me  die." 

High  with  the  last  line  scal'd  her  voice,  and  this, 
All  in  a  fiery  dawning  wild  with  wind 
That  shook  her  tower,  the  brothers  heard,  and 
thought 

With  shuddering,  "Hark  the  Phantom  of  the  house 

That  ever  shrieks  before  a  death,''  and  calFd 

The  father,  and  all  three  in  hurry  and  fear 

Ran  to  her,  and  lo !  the  blood-red  light  of  dawn  1020 

Flar'd  on  her  face,  she  shrilling,  "Let  me  die !" 


WILL. 
I. 

Oh  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong! 
He  suffers,  but  he  will  not  suffer  long; 
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He  suffers,  but  he  cannot  suffer  wrong: 

For  him  nor  moves  the  loud  world's  random  mock 

Nor  all  Calamity's  hugest  waves  confound, 

Who  seems  a  promontory  of  rock, 

That,  compassed  round  with  turbulent  sound, 

In  middle  ocean  meets  the  surging  shock, 

Tempest-buffeted,  citadel-crown'd. 

II. 

But  ill  for  him  who,  bettering  not  with  time. 

Corrupts  the  strength  of  heaven-descended  Will, 

And  ever  weaker  grows  through  acted  crime. 

Or  seeming-genial  venial  fault. 

Recurring  and  suggesting  still! 

He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps  halt, 

Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand; 

And  o'er  a  weary  sultry  land. 

Far  beneath  a  blazing  vault. 

Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hill. 

The  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt. 

MILTON. 

An  experiment  in  a  classical  metre,— Alcaics.  Latin 
students  will  recall  the  metre  of  Horace  III:  1,  ^'Odi  pro- 
fanum  volgus  et  arceo,"  and  also  the  Latin  construction 
and  simile.  The  other  references  are  to  "Paradise  Lost": 
"the  angel  onset"  is  the  war  against  Satan:  the  "bowery 
loneliness"  refers  to  Adam  and  Eve  alone  in  the  Garden. 

0  Mighty-mouth'd  inventor  of  harmonies, 
0  skiird  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 

Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages; 
Whose  Titan  angels,  Gabriel,  Abdiel, 
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Starred  from  Jehovah's  gorgeous  armouries, 
Tower,  as  the  deep-domed  empyrean 
Rings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset — 
Me  rather  all  that  bowery  loneliness, 
The  brooks  of  Eden  mazily  murm.uring, 
And  bloom  profuse  and  cedar  arches 
Charm,  as  a  wanderer  out  in  ocean. 
Where  some  refulgent  sunset  of  India 
Streams  o'er  a  rich  ambrosial  ocean  isle, 

And  crimson-hued  the  stately  palm-woods 
Whisper  in  odorous  heights  of  even. 

SUMMARY. 

All  serious  students  should  test  every  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing statements  by  reference  to  the  poems.  Books  to 
read  are  "The  Life,''  by  Tennyson's  own  son;  and  those 
by  Stopford  Brooke,  Andrew  Lang,  and  Stephen  Gwynn — 
particularly  the  last. 

The  student  should  seek  out  Tennyson's  treatment  of 
Future  Progress,  War,  Peace,  Competition,  The  State  of 
the  Poor,  The  Place  of  Woman  in  the  State,  Education, 
Religion,  Love,  Science,  Home  Life  and  Marriage,  True 
Freedom.  Browning's  poetry  should  be  compared  with 
Tennyson's, — does  he  write  on  similar  subjects?  Again 
notice  his  scenery,  English,  foreign,  imagined.  Good 
judges  say  his  foreign  scenery  is  not  powerful.  He  is 
original,  yet  often  conventional  and  artificial.  He  clings 
to  the  Past  in  many  political  and  social  views.  His  ten- 
derness often  degenerates  into  sentimentality,  his  sadness 
into  morbidity  or  frenzy.  Has  he  wit  or  humour?  He 
is  not  a  great  world-thinker:  the  deepest  probings  of 
human  nature  do  not  appear  in  his  poems.  His  classical 
and  Arthurian  poems  have  a  modern  sentiment.  His  soul 
is  tormented  with  doubts  about  God,  Nature  and  Man:  his 
life  was  well  advanced  before  he  attained  stability  of 
thought  here.  His  smooth  cadences  hardly  represent 
strongly  enough  the  fierce  unrest  in  the  intellectual  and 
active  life  of  his  century.  Yet  his  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments are  lofty  and  true  in  general.  Those  who  have 
read  all  his  dramas  are  languid  in  their  praise.  His  sense 
of  Law  is  prominent.     He  is  on  the  whole  noble  and 
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simple.  At  first  he  is  a  poet  of  man's  progress,  but  not 
in  later  years:  as  a  poet  of  social  power  he  fails.  He 
favours  Law  and  Justice,  but  resists  reform  from  below. 
His  aspiration  for  P'reedom  is  never  a  consuming  fire. 

Note  the  minute  observation;  influence  of  classical  litera- 
ture; musical  diction;  sweetness  of  rhythm;  variety  of 
metres  and  subjects.  Taine  says  he  does  not  always 
choose  his  subject  well.  He  has  great  power  of  expression, 
often  in  a  single  word;  avoids  the  commonplace;  is  fond 
of  old  Saxon  words,  yet  has  a  mind  that  revels  in  gorgeous 
pictures;  his  similes  are  picturesque  and  elaborately  ap- 
plied. He  likes  repetition  of  a  word  or  its  derivative; 
repetition  of  sound  or  Assonance;  repetition  in  letters  or 
Alliteration.  He  excels  in  representing  motion  and  sound 
by  manipulation  of  vowels  and  liquid  consonants,  and  by 
alteration  of  the  stress  of  the  accent.  He  excels  in  Form. 
His  art  is  close  to  life  in  its  purer  and  tenderer  aspects. 
But  his  portrayal  of  life  is  not  varied.  His  dramatic 
characters  do  not  stand  out  living.  He  expresses  the 
general  feelings  of  man  well,  and  does  not  go  far  in  ad- 
vance of  these.  His  composition  is  generally  careful:  he 
is  lucid,  and  puts  words  in  a  reasonable  order.  He  has 
the  central  merit  of  Beauty.  He  excels  in  word-painting 
and  word-music,  though  sometimes  this  becomes  merely 
pretty  or  artificial.  He  resembles  Keats  in  his  Romanti- 
cism and  devotion  to  formal  Beauty,  and  at  times  Milton 
in  his  sonorous  blank  verse;  and  at  times  has  something- 
of  the  luxurious  languor  of  Coleridge.  His  rural  idylls 
suggest  the  classic  pastorals  of  Theocritus  and  Vergil:  he 
is  a  conscious  artist  like  the  latter.  He  is  in  one  respect 
a  woman's  poet  because  of  his  power  of  emotional  expres- 
sion, and  of  his  domestic  idylls,  though  some  of  these,  such 
as  ^The  May  Queen,"  are  falsely  pathetic. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Tennyson's  fame  has  waned 
and  is  still  waning.  Many  of  his  once  popular  poems  fail 
to  grip  our  generation.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  entered 
permanently  into  the  soul  of  the  world. 


LINES  OF  ENQUIRY  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  STUDY. 


A  SPECIMEN  OF  STUDY.      "THE  LOTOS-EATERS." 

1.  Read  the  story  of  the  Lotophagi — Odyssey  9:   64-104  in 

Lang,  Leaf  and  Myers,  or  in  Worsley's  beautiful  Spen- 
serian stanza, — 

"And  whoso  tasted  of  their  flowery  meat 
Cared  not  with  tidings  to  return,  but  clave 
Fast  to  that  tribe,  for  ever  fain  to  eat, 
Reckless  of  home-return,  the  tender  Lotus  sweet. 

2.  Read  the  poem.  The  reading  may  be  split  into  two  or  even 

three  sections:  but  a  better  eifect  is  gained  by  taking  the 
whole  poem  as  one  complete  impression,  made  up  of  two 
parts  blended. 

3.  Find  out  what  is  the  main  thought,  "Give  us  rest,"  and 

what  the  emotional  mood  of  Part  II. — "a  sighing  of 
weariness  and  an  indulgence  in  dreaming  and  inaction." 
This  can  then  be  compared  with  the  optimism  and  vigour 
of  Ulysses, — "how  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end." 
Make  clear  that  the  central  idea  is  not  identical  with 
the  dominant  emotion,  but  issues  through  it,  as  a  singer's 
words  issue  through  music. 

4.  Around  the  main  idea  and  mood  are  to  be  grouped — [a] 

the  pictures,  (&)  the  music,  (c)  metre,  rhythm,  onomato- 
poeia, figures  of  speech,  etc.,  in  so  far  as  these  intensify 
and  develop  the  main  thought  and  mood.  {a)  The  pic- 
tures are  striking :  the  opening  words  suggest  a  courageous 
figure  with  outstretched  hand.  Similarly  all  through. 
Note  the  vivid  "dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame," 
— the  pallid  hues  of  faces  of  men  unused  to  effort,  thrown 
into  relief  by  the  red  flush  of  punset.  Note  that  all  these 
pictures  passed  in  sharp  outline  before  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion before  being  written  down.  (6)  The  music,  to  be 
related  to  the  dominant  feeling.  Is  the  music  simple, 
or  solemn  or  voluptuous?  How  are  picture  and  music 
blended  in  the  last  line  of  stanza  one?  Find  other  such, 
e.g.,  in  the  first  stanza  of  the  Choric  song,  reveal  how 
the  "s"  sound,  repeated  twelve  times  in  three  lines,  gives 
the  soothing  hush  desired.  Contrast  in  the  closing  verse 
"Clanging  fights  and  flaming  towns."  ( c )  Metre,  etc. — What 
is  the  name  of  the  opening  stanzas? — Examine  number  of 
lines,  iambic  feet,  rhyme,  and  alexandrine.    What  is  the 
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object  in  using  the  final  rliyme  of  the  quatrain,  to  open 
the  succeeding  quintette?  What  is  the  effect  of  -  the 
alexandrine?  In  these  stately,  complete  stanzas  what 
kind  of  poetry  must  be  expected?  Kxamine  tiie  metre 
in  tlie  Choric  song:  why  is  it  irregular?  Where  do  the 
trochees  begin  in  the  last  verse?  Notice  how  the  emotion 
subsides  in  a  regular  metre  except  for  length  of  lines. 
Wliy?  In  this  last  stanza  what  feeling  is  expressed  in 
the  change  of  metre?  What  ends  the  unrest  of  the 
opening  lines? 

5.  Contrast.      W^hat  sort  of  poetry  is  in  the  Choric  song? 

How  does  a  lyric  poet  look  on  Nature?  Contrast  in  this 
respect  the  opening  verses  of  each  section.  (All  through 
support  statements  by  quotations.) 

6.  Detail.      Some  points  may  be  woven  in  "en  route"  as  the 

"s"  above.  (a)  Epithets:  "languid  air/'  "mellower 
tone/'  "downward  smoke/'  etc.  Examine  these  for  their 
propriety  and  for  their  sound.  Try  substitution  of  other 
epithets,  and  note  the  effect  on  the  line. 
(&)  "Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far  off,  sparkling  brine. 
Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretch'd.  out  beneath  tlie 
pine." 

Emphasise  "hear."  Why  is  "see"  not  repeated?  Why  is 
the  phrase  "let  us  alone"  repeated?  "Climbing  wave," 
why  is  climbing  repeated?  Contrast  with  the  "peace" 
in  the  previous  line.  (c)  Assonance,  alliteration,  etc., 
can  be  illustrated  throughout. 

7.  Results  and  Exercises. —  (a)  This  study  can  be  continued  in 

a  series  opening  up  Tennyson's  classical  poems,  e.g., 
Lucretius,  (6)  It  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  classi- 
fication of  Tennyson  amongst  the  poets.  Is  he  a  Romantic? 
Does  the  poem  breathe  the  spirit  of  The  Odyssey f  Some 
portions  of  the  latter  most  be  read,  preferably  before  the 
study  begins.  ( c)  It  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion  for 
some  aspects  of  his  lyrical  poetry,  of  his  love  for  gorgeous 
colour  and  sweet-rolling  cadences.  (d)  Written  exer- 
cises should  be  done,  e.g.,  describe  the  Lotos-Eater  spirit 
in  reference  to  returned  soldiers.  Contrast  Ulysses,  and 
show  which  poem  better  represents  the  English  character. 
Show  how  by  the  force  of  imagination  the  poet  fuses  past 
and  present,  picture  and  sound  in  one  poem.  Examine 
the  statement,  "Tennyson  is  a  great  verbal  artist:  but 
his  thoughts  are  commonplace."  Ought  Tennyson  to 
have  moralised  the  story? — Contrast  Morte  d' Arthur,  and 
the  closing  scene  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere, 
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HINTS  FOE  STUDY. 

1.  The  classical  poems,  Lucretius,  Demeter  and  others,  should 

be  studied  together. 

2.  Tennyson     metres  should  be  investigated. 

3.  Many  of  Tennyson  ^s  poems  body  forth  some  great  life  ideal 

or  crisis,  e.g.,  Ulysses  and  Locksley  Hall  mean  '^Onward 
ever.''  The  Voyage  is  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal:  The  Lotos- 
Eaters  is  a  cry  for  rest  from  our  strivings  and  our  trials: 
Morte  d' Arthur  signifies  change,  yet  without  deatli:  In 
Memcriam  is  a  cry,  "Oh  God,  are  Ave  too  insignificant 
for  Thy  care"? 

These  thoughts  should  be  worked  out  more  fully  from 
the  poems  themselves,  e.g.,  all  his  patriotic  poems  should 
be  studied  together  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  You 
Ask  Me  Why.  Note  how  Tennyson  resembles  Horace  and 
Vergil  in  his  Imperialism. 

4.  The    religious  poems    should  be    studied    together  —  In 

Memoriam  being  the  central  one.  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  Sir 
Galahad  and  The  Holy  Grail  may  be  compared  and 
treated  in  connection  with  Revelation  2:  10 — "Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life," 
and  with  other  scripture  passages  referring  to  the  Bride 
and  Bridegroom,  such  as  Revelation  21  and  22.  Tennyson 
said  that  he  had  moments  when  he  knew  and  felt  the 
flesh  to  be  the  vision,  God  and  the  spiritual  the  only  real 
and  true. 

Read  Browning's  AM  Vogler,  Rahhi  Ben  Ezra,  A  Death 
in  the  Desert ;  and  Thompson's  The  Hound  of  Heaven. 

QUESTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 
L  Tennesson's  early  poems  are  "sound  without  sense." 
Examine  this  judgment  carefully.  (a)  Read  The  Lover's 
Tale,  published  in  1879,  but  written  mainly  about  1828. 
Find  in  this  poem  passages  reminiscent  of  Shelley.  Find 
also  phrases  and  cadences  which  are  common  in  his  own 
later  writings,  e.g.,  "Like  to  a  low-hung  and  a  fiery  sky." 
(6)  Read  also  some  of  the  undoubtedly  feeble  verses  of 
the  early  period.  Some  of  the  early  poems  were  after- 
wards greatly  altered,  e.g.,  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women 
originally  contained  a  passage  likening  a  poet  to  "a  man 
that  sails  in  a  balloon." 
2.  Tennyson's  best  work  is  said  by  some  critics  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  1842  volumes.  How  far  is  this  true? 
*3.  Tennyson,  like  Milton,  is  lacking  in  humour.  Discuss 
this. 

4.  Who  were  the  great  prose  and  verse  writers  of  Tennyson's 
youth?  What  form  of  literature  had  ousted  poetry  from 
popular  favour  about  1830? 
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*;■).  (';in  y«»n  dclfft  any  afTinitiea  l)etwoon  Tennyson  and  Keats 
in  ninttor  or  style?  flow  far  is  it  trne  that  Tennyson 
introdnood  an  entirely  ori^^inal  kind  of  poetry? 

*G.  Lnnf?  says  that  The  Lotos-Eaters  has  the  languid  charm 
of  Spenser.  Kead  parts  of  The  Faerie  Queen,  and  show 
a  further  resemhlance  between  the  two  poets  in  diction, 
melody,  and  subject  matter. 

*7.  One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
Dickens.  Find  any  points  of  similarity  or  contrast 
between  him  and  Tennyson. 

8.  Read  some  of  Kipling's  patriotic  poems,  and  compare  this 
youngest  singer  with  the  old  Laureate.  Find  examples 
of  imitation  both  in  style  and  matter,  e.g.,  compare  the 
lines  from  The  Flag  of  England,  describing  "the  lazy, 
locked  lagoon"  with  the  tropic  description  in  Locksley 
Hall,  and  also  that  in  Enoch  Arden:  the  last-named  is 
a  wonderful  passage.  Tennyson  wrote  to  Kipling  prais- 
ing The  Flag  of  England:  Kipling  replied  as  "the  private 
to  the  general." 

9,  Contrast  the  patriotic  poems  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson. 
Refer  also  to  Milton's  sonnets. 

*10.  Swinbume  is  a  great  artist  in  melody.  Examine  some 
of  his  poems,  e.g..  Bertha,  Itylus  and  Ave  atque  Yale. 
Where  does  he  seem  to  imitate  Tennyson?  Wherein  is 
his  outlook  on  life  quite  different? 

11.  Find  instances  which  show  that  Tennyson's  artistry  some- 
times degenerates  into  artificiality. 

12.  Draw  a  clear  contrast  between  Tennyson  and  Pope  in 
matter,  style  and  melody.  Do  you  think  Tennyson  will 
wear  as  well  as  Pope? 

13.  Give  reasons  for  classing  Tennyson  among  the  Romantics. 
*14.  Tennyson  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  poet  for  young 

people  and  for  women.     Why  is  this? 
15.  Exemplify  from  recent  world-history  the  thoughts  in,  "The 
old  order  changeth,"  "God  fulfils  himself  in  many  wav;^," 
"All  experience  is  an  arch,"  "The  thoughts  of  men  are 
widened." 

*16,  Consider  how  far  Science  is  the  enemy  of  poetry.  Prove 
from,  his  poems  that  Tennyson  was  a  student  of  Science. 
Read  Chapter  IV.  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Cranford." 

17.  Carlyle  says  a  great  poet  is  the  most  valuable  gift  tliat 
can  be  bestowed  on  any  generation.  ShoAv  how  Tennyson 
taught  noble  ideals,  and  shed  light  on  future  progress. 
Was  he  a  great  force  as  a  social  reformer? 

18.  What  is  the  verdict  of  the  present  age  on  the  home  idylls — 
The  May  Queen,  Dora,  etc.?  There  were  greatly  a  ^Tiired 
once.      Why  ? 
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